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FRONT COVER PICTURE 


In the operating theatre of 
the Victoria General Hos- 
pital, British-administered Ca- 
meroons. The resident surgeon 
is seen performing a major 
Operation assisted by African 
staff. Criticisms of the medical 
services in this Trust Territory 
were made during the Trustee- 
ship Council’s consideration of 
the report on the Cameroons. 
(See page 322). 
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“What the World Needs Isa 
Win Peace h 


Text of the speech delivered by Trygve Lie, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, at the triennial dinner 
of B’nai B’rith in Washington, D.C., March 21, 1950. 


FTER brief introductory remarks, the Secretary-General said: 
International peace and security — friendly relations — re- 
spect for equal rights — self-determination — human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, and religion — harmonizing the actions of nations — 
these words of the United Nations Charter express the most deeply 
felt desires of peoples all over the world, They are words that 
express the desires of people of every religious faith, every politi- 
cal belief, every social order, every cultural tradition, and every 
stage of economic development from the most backward to the 


most advanced. 


You will agree that these are 
great words. 

But, you have the right to ask, 
what effect is being given to them 
—or can be given to them by the 
United Nations? 

Some people think that the 
United Nations has not done much 
about these goals and will not be 
able to do much about them. 
Some fear that the United Nations 
is impotent because of the veto, 
that it has been paralyzed by the 
Great Power conflict, and that it 
has been consigned to the deep 
freeze by the “cold war.” 

This is a natural impression for 
people to get. The destructive effects 
of conflict between nations rather 
than the constructive effort toward 
harmonizing the actions of nations 
has held the spotlight of attention 
during the past three years. 


Impression of Weakness is Wrong 

Nobody should underestimate the 
dangers and difficulties created for 
the world and for the United Nations 
by the “cold war.” Nevertheless, this 
impression of the weakness of the 
United Nations, natural as it is, is 
very wrong. It is a mistake that 
must be corrected if the world is 
to succeed in bringing the “cold war” 
to a peaceful end. 
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It was only five years ago this 
coming June that the Charter of the 
United Nations was signed in San 
Francisco. That is an extremely 
brief period of time by any measure- 
ment of history. 

Yet during that brief span of five 
years the words of the United Na- 
tions Charter on human rights and 
freedoms for individuals and on 
equal rights and self-determination 
for nations have been proved by 
events to reflect more accurately the 
most fundamental forces actually at 
work in the world than any of the 
slogans of the “cold war.” 

In my fourth annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of 
the Organization I referred to these 
events when I said: 

“If the importance of these devel- 
opments were correctly assessed, I 
believe that the world would find it 
possible to approach the present 
East-West difficulties with less hyste- 
ria, for they would be more easily 
seen in their true perspective. I 
believe that the rise of dependent 
peoples and the human rights move- 
ment will, in the long run, have far 
more significance and give rise to 
greater events in the second half of 
the twentieth century than will the 
present ideological struggle.” 


As time passes, 1 think that more 
and more people will come to agree 
with that appraisal. We who live 
in these times are both witnessing 
and participating in some of the 
greatest changes in the history of the 
world. 

Since the United Nations Charter 
was signed at San Francisco, the 
following countries of Asia have 
gained their independence: the Phil- 
ippines, India, Pakistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Jordan, Israel, Korea and the 
United States of Indonesia. All of 
these countries are now either Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or they 
have asked to be admitted. Together, 
these countries have a population of 
over 600,000,000, four times the 
population of the United States and 
over one quarter the entire popula- 
tion of the world. 

The mere existence of the United 
Nations, with its Charter pledging 
human rights for people and equal 
rights for nations, has helped along 
this movement. 


Former Colonies Liberated 


In Africa, the United Nations, by 
the action of the General Assembly 
last fall, has become the liberator of 
former colonies. Libya will become 
independent in 1952 and Somaliland 
in 1960. At this moment a United 
Nations Commission is consulting the 
people in a third former colony— 
Eritrea—in order to determine their 
wishes as to their future. 

Elsewhere in Africa, the national 
movements toward freedom and 
equality are not so far advanced. 
But here, too, the United Nations 
plays a significant role through its 
Trusteeship System and through the 
application of those provisions of the 
Charter that establish for the first 
time in history a degree of interna- 
tional responsibility for all dependent 
peoples. 
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2 20-Year Program to 
‘hrough the United Nations” 


The human rights provisions of the 
United Nations Charter were greatly 
strengthened in San Francisco by the 
influence of non-governmental or- 
ganizations like B’nai B'rith, who 
were there as consultants or observ- 
ers. Besides its general pledges to 
promote observance of human rights, 
the Charter specifically provided for 
the creation of a Commission on 
Human Rights. 

Under the distinguished chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that Commission worked for two 
years on drafting the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted this Declaration without a 
single negative vote—although there 
were some abstentions—in Paris on 
December 10, 1948, a little more 
than one year ago. 

The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights goes beyond previous 
declarations of human rights in two 
ways. In the first place, it is inter- 
national. It is the first declaration 
of human rights for the whole world 
in all history. In the second place, 
it includes not only the traditional 
rights to political and religious free- 
doms. It is also an exvression of 
economic and social rights—such 
rights as the right to work, the right 
to social security, and the right to 
a decent standard of living. . 


A Source of Law 


Like its great predecessors in the 
Western World—Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man—the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is not in itself a law. 
Like them, however, it is a source of 
law. It raises a standard to which 
all men everywhere can make appeal 
and by which they can measure the 
conduct of their government. 

Most of the rights proclaimed in 
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this Declaration are not yet enjoyed 
by most of the peoples of the world. 
Millions do not enjoy freedom of 
speech and religion. Millions are 
denied equal opportunity because of 
the color of their skin or their 
beliefs. Still greater millions have 
not yet won security from poverty 
and hunger. 

Judging by what has begun to 
happen within a few months after 
it was first proclaimed, the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights is going to 
have a tremendous influence in help- 
ing people to win wider and more 
faithful observance of these rights 
from their governments. 


Decades passed before more than 


U. S. Vice President 


a few dozen copies of the Magna 
Carta were made. Years passed 
before more than a few thousand 
copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were printed. 

In only twelve months something 
like two million copies of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
have been printed. Already it has 
been or is being translated into 
thirty languages. It has been put on 
film and on posters and repeated in 
radio broadcasts. And this is only 
the beginning. 

I prophesy that the time is not far 
distant when there will be not two 
million, but two hundred million 
copies of the Universal Declaration 


“Encouraged © 


By Secretary General’s Address 


Referring to the Secretary-General’s address, the Honorable 
Alben W. Barkley, Vice President of the United States, said in 
part to the members of B’nai B'rith: 


6 


‘,.. What we need not only in this country but in the world 


is a breaking down of barriers of misunderstanding, the barri- 
ers of inherited antagonisms, the barriers of hatred... . 

“I am happy tonight to have heard the Secretary-General 
give us this note of hope, of courage, with regard to the United 


Nations. 


“If the United Nations fails as the League of Nations failed, 
it is difficult to predict the fate of man. It is difficult to predict 
that another international world-wide organizaion might ever 
again rise above the ruins and the graves of millions upon mil- 


lions of people. 


“So I have been encouraged tonight, and I am thankful to 
have been here to have heard this constructive and yet fair, 
level-headed, calm recital and appraisal by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the work of the United Nations. 


“I have faith in it... .” 
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of Human Rights, and it will be 
translated not only in thirty, but in 
ninety languages. If we work faith- 
fully for it the time will come when 
there will be a copy for every school 
room and every public bulletin board 
in the world. 

Already the new Republics of 
Israel and Indonesia have borrowed 
from the Declaration in the drafting 
of the constitutional provisions for 
the human rights of their peoples. 
It has been cited in court cases in 
this and other countries. Mean- 
while, the Declaration is helping 
greater numbers of people all the 
time to be more articulate and effec- 
tive in demanding and securing ob- 
servance of these rights from their 
governments. 


Both Influencing and Influenced 


The United Nations is both in- 
fluencing and being influenced by the 
rise of dependent people and the 
human rights movement in many 
ways. All the economic and social 
programs of the United Nations and 
the twelve Specialized Agencies as- 
sociated with it are directed at win- 
ning more equal opportunity and 
wider enjoyment of human rights and 
freedoms. 

The United Nations’ new and ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance for economic development, 
which owes so much to the United 
States Government and is slowly 
getting underway, is a case in point. 
The present financial scope of this 
program is modest. The possible 
ultimate results of the program, in 
terms of higher living standards, are 
immense, provided that technical as- 
sistance is accompanied and followed 
by capital investment over the next 
10 to 20 years on a bold and creative 
scale. 

Economic assistance programs car- 
ried out through the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies offer 
advantages to both lending and re- 
ceiving countries and to the world as 
a whole. For the lending countries 
the United Nations offers sure pro- 
tection against charges of imperialism 
or of using economic aid for pur- 
poses of political pressure. To the 
recipient countries United Nations 
programs offer the opportunity to 
join on a basis of equality in plan- 
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ning and executing programs that are 
of benefit to lending and recipient 
countries alike. For the world as a 
whole every United Nations program 
of economic assistance offers another 
chance to ease the tensions of the 
cold war. 

{ was glad to note that your Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
declared in his speech at San Fran- 
cisco last Wednesday that the United 
States in its financial, economic, and 
technical assistance to countries in 
Asia would “work in the spirit and 
within the framework of the United 
Nations.” I am certain that such a 
policy of working through the United 
Nations will be of benefit to the 
United States, to the countries of 
Asia, and to the cause of world peace. 

Another point should be made 
about the role of the United Nations 
in this vast movement of peoples 
toward equality in the world and 
toward a fuller realization of human 
rights and freedoms. The United 
Nations is also exerting constant in- 
fluence to keep it within peaceful 
bounds. Such great changes as have 
occurred since the end of the war 
could not have taken place without 
far more violence and bloodshed if 
the United Nations had not existed. 

I wish now to turn briefly to 
the great political issues before the 
United Nations. 

One of these is the question of 
which Government should repre- 
sent China in the United Nations 
as a result of the Civil War. 

As you know, the world is strong- 
ly divided on the question of Chi- 
nese recognition and representation. 

Of the countries with Great Power 
privileges in the United Nations, two 
—Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union—have recognized the new 
People’s Republic Government in 
Peking. The other Great Powers— 
France and the United States—con- 
tinue to recognize the Nationalist 
Government now on the island of 
Formosa. 

Recognition has been extended to 
the Peking Government by 26 gov- 
ernments, 15 of which are Member 
governments. They include Asiatic 
countries like the neighboring states 
of Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, and Pakistan, and such Eu- 
ropean states besides the United 


Kingdom, as the nordic countries, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Nor- 
way, besides Switzerland and others. 

The Nationalist Government at 
Formosa continues to have diplo- 
matic relations with a somewhat 
larger number of governments, 
among them most of the American 
Republics. Finally, there is a third 
and smaller group of countries which 
do not have regular diplomatic rela- 
tions with either government. 

You will note that this division 
among the nations of the world does 
not at all follow the so-called “usual 
lines.” 


The Question of China 


I have been trying to help the 
Member governments settle the ques- 
tion of who is to represent China in 
the United Nations. I am not doing 
this because the Soviet Union and its 
neighbors have refused to attend 
meetings at which China is repre- 
sented by Nationalist delegates. I 
have never thought walking out of 
meetings and staying away from 
meetings was a good way to settle 
differences of opinion. 

It is a serious matter to have the 
Soviet Union staying away from 
United Nations meetings, but that is 
not the first consideration. The first 
consideration is the people of China. 
There are 450,000,000 people in that 
country—the greatest in the world 
and in the United Nations in terms 
of population alone. 

The 450,000,000 people of China 
are collectively original members of 
the United Nations by the terms of 
the Charter itself. They have a right 
to be represented in the United Na- 
tions by whatever government has 
the power to “employ the resources 
and direct the people of the State 
in fulfillment of the obligations of 
membership” in the United Nations. 
I repeat—whatever government is 
thus qualified, regardless of its 
ideology. 

Before I conclude I wish to say 
just a word about the role of the 
United Nations in the “cold war.” 

Can the United Nations do any- 
thing about the “cold war’? 

I think it can. 

United Nations programs of eco- 
nomic assistance and social welfare 

(Continued on page 313.) 
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Council Hears Views 
On Jerusalem Plan 


HE Trusteeship Council, for 

more than a month, has been 
grappling with the difficult task of 
completing a draft Satute for Jeru- 
salem, the terms of which would 
create an international regime in the 
Holy City and its environs. The 
Council’s action stems from the 
General Assembly’s resolution of 
December 9, 1949, that Jerusalem 
should become an internationalized 
area under the Trusteeship Council's 
administrative supervision. 

Taking up the question at Geneva 
on February 6, the Council first of 
all considered proposals presented in 
a working paper by its President, 
Roger Garreau, of France. These 
envisaged an international regime for 
the Holy Places, with the modern 
section of Jerusalem under the con- 
trol of Israel, and the old city under 
Jordan’s administration. Emphatic 
opposition to what was subsequently 
described as the “Garreau Plan” was 
submitted by the delegations of Arab 
states, and after protracted debate it 
was decided to go ahead with the 
completion of a draft Statute, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of refer- 
ence contained in the Assembly’s 
resolution, one of the principal con- 
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ditions of which was to introduce 
therein amendments in the direction 
of the Statute’s greater democratiza- 
tion. 

The Council also agreed to invite 
the Governments of Israel and Jor- 
dan to present their views on the 
question of the internationalization 
of Jerusalem (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
VIII, no. 5). 


Views of Israel and Jordan 


Accordingly, on February 20 the 
representatives of these governments 
appeared before the Council. Ed- 
mond Roch, special representative of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
thanked the Council for its invita- 
tion. His Government’s attitude, 
however, remained unchanged and it 
was, said Mr. Roch, unable to enter 
into any discussion on the interna- 
tionalization of the Holy City. 

The representative of Israel, Au- 
brey S. Eban, then reviewed the his- 
tory of United Nations decisions and 
deliberations regarding Jerusalem. 
Not a single one of the provisions 
taken to ensure peace and order and 
the protection of the Holy City, Mr. 
Eben claimed, had ever been car- 


THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, one of 
Jerusalem's Holy Places, with the Francescan 
Church in the background. 


ried out. Israel, on the other hand, 
had had to give the protection which 
the United Nations had failed to 
provide. In refusing to pass any 
decisive resolution providing for the 
establishment of United Nations au- 
thority in Jerusalem at the conclu- 
sion of the British mandate, Mr. 
Eban contended, the Organization had 
lost its opportunity with “deliberate 
emphasis.” Furthermore, the United 
Nations had known that by failing 
to assert its interest in Jerusalem a 
military invasion would converge on 
the Holy City from the neighboring 
states. This invasion had taken place 
and the Jewish population had been 
preserved only as a result of Israel’s 
intervention. 


As a result a relationship had 
grown up between Israel and Jewish- 
populated Jerusalem which had now 
reached a stage of “organic integra- 
tion” from which there could be no 
turning back. Mr. Eban went on to 
question the legality of the Trustee- 
ship Council setting up the Statute 
for the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem. Referring to the relevant ar- 
ticles of the Charter, he maintained 
that Jerusalem in no way fell into 
any of the categories of territory 
which the Charter indicated might be 
brought under Trusteeship. It had 
ceased to be a part of mandated terri- 
tory; it was not ex-enemy territory, 
and no government voluntarily was 
submitting a Trusteeship Agreement 
for placing the area within the Trus- 
teeship System. 

When the Statute now before the 
Council was drafted, it was designed 
to provide the immediate succession 
to an expiring regime and to estab- 
lish institutions where none were pre- 
sumed to exist. The Trusteeship 
Council could appropriately report 
that adoption of the draft Statute 
would commit the Council to the un- 
precedented process of destroying 
free and peaceful institutions. Under 
the Israel-Jordan General Armistice, 
Israel had undivided responsibility 
for the maintenance of law and or- 
der in the greater part of Jerusalem, 
and could not regard itself as re- 
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leased from that responsibility by 
any action of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Israel had no doubt that an at- 
tempt by the Arab states to fulfil 
their objective of making Jerusalem 
an Arab city would be the inevitable 
sequel to any international regime 
which involved the withdrawal of 
Israel forces or authority. 


“Jerusalem's Destiny” 


Mr. Eban then pointed out that 
the area of Jerusalem in which al- 
most all the Holy Places were situ- 
ated was only about one and a half 
square miles in extent, compared with 
the area of nearly 100 square miles 
which the draft Statute proposed to 
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internationalize. Nevertheless, Israel 
was willing to discuss some form of 
statute for the protection of the 
Holy Places. He felt it would not 
only be possible to harmonize Jeru- 
salem’s destiny as the centre of Is- 
rael’s independence with its position 
as representing a universal and spir- 
itual mission, but that the existence 
of political freedom in the city side 
by side with an international author- 
ity for the Holy Places was in every 
sense a higher ideal than any envis- 
aged in the draft Statute. 

“Our vision,” Mr. Eban concluded, 
“is a Jerusalem wherein a free peo- 
ple develops its reviving institutions 
while a United Nations representa- 
tive, in all tranquility and dignity, 





fulfils the universal responsibility for 
the safety and accessibility of the 
Holy Places.” 


Arab Views 


The next speaker, Dr. al-Jamali 
of Iraq, stressed that the question of 
Jerusalem was part of the question 
of Palestine as a whole. Certainly, 
as long as 900,000 Arabs remained 
homeless, and as long as whole areas 
inhabited by Arabs for centuries re- 
mained in alien hands, there could 
be no peace. The occupation of 
Jerusalem by two powers was merely 
a temporary settlement, pending a 
generally satisfactory solution ar- 
rived at in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the Charter. Jerusalem 
would not know peace until all par- 
ties had agreed that it must become 
a spiritual island, whence all political 
interests had been banished. Those 
who were interested in politics must 
go elsewhere. 

The Iraqi representative asserted 
that the application of the Charter 
involved the return to Jerusalem of 
its inhabitants. If, today, the right- 
ful inhabitants of the Holy City had 
been there Dr. al-Jamali was con- 
vinced that the overwhelming ma- 
jority would demand an Arab re- 
gime, or failing that, internationali- 
zation. They would, he said envis- 
age no other solution. 

Endorsing these sentiments the 
representative of Syria, Ahmad Shu- 
kairy, said the Israeli arguments had 
been disposed of at Lake Success 
after a meticulous analysis, as was 
proved by the General Assembly’s 
resolution. Such arguments served 
merely to reinforce an earlier state- 
ment made by Mr. Ben Gurion 
(Prime Minister of Israel) to the 
effect that for the State of Israel 
there had always been and always 
would be one capital—namely Jeru- 
salem—and that it would be so to 
the end of time. 


To this Mr. Shukairy would briefly 
reply that Jerusalem was in fact an 
Arab city, and the majority of its 
inhabitants were Arabs. The report 


THE WAILING WALL, a world-famous shrine 
situated in the old city of Jerusalem. 
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of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine had stated that 
only two percent of the so-called 
Jewish Jerusalem was owned by 
Jews, and that only 38 percent of 
the population of the sub-districts 
were Jews; but, of course, the Arab 
population had been displaced and 
Arab property had been expropriated 
in the interval by Jewish terrorism. 
The representative of Israel, a state 
which owned its very existence to 
the United Nation’s decision, now 
questioned the right of the United 
Nations to draft a Statute for Jeru- 
salem. If the United Nations were 
to be influenced by such opposition 
it would, said Mr. Shukairy, cease 
to be anything more than an inter- 
national debating society. 

After further debate the Council 
went on to give preliminary consid- 
eration to the draft Statute. During 
this consideration various suggestions 
and amendments to the 44 articles 
were advanced by members. 


Second Reading 


Following a postponement of 
some days, the Council, on March 1, 
commenced a second reading of the 
draft Statute, first taking up the 
Preamble. It decided to make ref- 
erence in the first paragraph not 
only to the Assembly resolution of 
November 29, 1947 (concerning the 
partition of Palestine) but also to 
the subsequent resolutions in 1948 
and of December 9, 1949. Other 
minor changes were agreed upon. 
These made it clear that the United 
Nations objectives, as stated in para- 
graphs 4 and 5, were exact quota- 
tions of the objectives as expressed 
in the resolution of November 29, 
1947. 

With regard to Article 1 of the 
draft the Council agreed to the dele- 
tion of parts of the Article which 
appeared obsolute and unnecessary 
and accepted a text proposed by the 
Dominican Republic delegation 
which reads simply: 


“Special international regime 


“The present Statute defines the 
special international regime for 
Jerusalem, and constitutes it as a 
corpus separatum under the ad- 
administration of the United Na- 
tions.” 
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A further Dominican Republic 
proposal, bringing forward Article 
43, which defines and interprets the 
terms used in the Statute, to become 
a new Article 2 in the draft, was 
also accepted. After some minor 
modifications to the text of the for- 
mer Article 43, it was also agreed 
that the final formulation of this ar- 
ticle should await the completion of 
the entire Statute. 

The Council then agreed to a new 
Article 3, the text of which was also 
proposed by the Dominican Repub- 
lic. This read: 


“Authority of the Statute 


“This Statute shall prevail in the 
City. No judicial decision shall 





conflict or interfere with its provi- 

sions, and no administrative act or 

legislative measure which conflicts 
or interferes with its provisions 
shall be valid.” 

The Council then went on to de- 
tailed consideration of other articles 
in the draft Statute. These involved 
a wide range of questions including 
problems of legislation and the pow- 
ers of the governor, human rights, 
fundamental freedoms, citizenship, 
education, and radio facilities. 

As of March 20, the Council had 
completed consideration of some 36 
articles, although final decisions had 
not been taken on all of them. 


THE TOWER OF DAVID GATE in Jerusalem. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Results of the 


a. major portion of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s 
tenth session was devoted to eco- 
nomic matters, as Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, the Council’s Presi- 
dent, pointed out at the closing 
meeting on March 6. Owing to the 
close inter-relation between the 
subjects in this category, he said, 
they all became part of a general 
discussion marked by “a level of 
informed reponsibility and a spirit 
of collaboration which represented 
a significant achievement.” 
Thirty-five items were dealt with 
during the session which began at 
Lake Success on February 7. The 
most important items in the eco- 
nomic field included: the world 
economic situation, measures for 
achieving full employment, and the 
financing of the economic develop- 


ment of under-developed countries. 
In the social field, trade union 
rights and the question of a survey 
of forced labor were among the 
principal items considered. In the 
organizational field, important 
changes were made in the consulta- 
tive arrangements for non-govern- 
mental organizations, and a new set 
of rules of procedure for the Coun- 
cil’s functional commissions was 
approved. 

The representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
did not participate in the work of 
the Council after rejection at the 
opening meeting of a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal that the Chinese representa- 
tive be excluded from the Council’s 
activities. 

A summary of the Council’s de- 
cisions appears below. 


1. Decisions on Economic Matters 


World Economic Situation 


In its discussion of the world eco- 
nomic situation the Council had as 
background material a Secretariat re- 
port on “Major Economic Changes 
in 1949.” 

Taking note of this report, the 
Council drew the attention of Mem- 
ber states, the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, the regional 
economic commissions and the spe- 
cialized agencies to the views ex- 
pressed by Council members. 

Debate centred round the following 
main points, among others: the 
slackening of abnormal post-war de- 
mand and the underlying long-term 
factors of development; the continu- 
ation of high levels of world trade 
and production; the easing of infla- 
tionary pressures in most of the 
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world; the present lack of balance in 
world trade; maladjustments in the 
structure of trade and production; 
and the interconnection between full 
employment, economic development 
and balance in international eco- 
nomic relations. 


Study on Africa 


A report on economic conditions 
in Africa, as revealed by available 
data and such further information as 
the governments concerned may pro- 
vide, will constitute a special section 
in the World Economic Report for 
1951. In deciding this, the Council 
urged all governments concerned to 
co-operate in providing the necessary 
data. In addition, and on a more 
general plane, the Council requested 
the Secretary-General to give atten- 





Tenth’ 


tion to the problems of Africa 
wherever appropriate in the various 
economic studies. 


Full Employment 


Members of the United Nations 
and interested specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations, 
the Council urged, should seriously 
consider national and international 
measures to promote and maintain 
full employment, drawn up by a 
group of experts appointed by the 
Secretary-General for that purpose, 
in accordance with a previous Coun- 
cil resolution. In this, account should 
be taken of the comments on the 
experts’ report by the Economic and 
Employment Commission, and of the 
Council’s discussions on the matter. 

The Council also urged govern- 
ments to take appropriate measures 
to facilitate widespread public con- 
sideration and discussion of the 
experts’ report in their respective 
countries. Council members were 
invited to give their views at the next 
Council session, together with any 
alternative proposals they might have, 
so that the Council might formulate 
appropriate recommendations. Fur- 
ther, the Secretary-General was asked 
to obtain the views of interested and 
competent non-governmental organi- 
zations for circulation in writing to 
members of the Council before its 
eleventh session. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted in the light of the general 
feeling in the Council that Member 
governments had not had sufficient 
time to consider the experts’ report 
in detail. 

The difficulty of comparing em- 
ployment and labor statistics on an 
international plane also was discussed 
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Session 


by the Council in connection with 
the problem of promoting and main- 
taining full employment. Consider- 
ing that comparative data would be 
useful for a detailed study of full 
employment problems and would 
facilitate the drafting of specific 
recommendations, it therefore de- 
cided to call the attention of United 
Nations Members to the resolution 
concerning employment, unemploy- 
ment and labor statistics adopted by 
the Sixth International Conference of 
Labor Statisticians. 

The Council, in addition, took 
note of the report of the fifth session 
of the Economic and Employment 
Commission at which the experts’ 
report had been discussed. 


Three resolutions concerning the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East were unanimously 
adopted. The first resolution ap- 
proved the holding of the sixth ses- 
sion of the Commission at Lahore, 
Pakistan, and recommended that the 
necessary funds be allocated for an 
expansion of activities in the fields 
of inland transport and technical as- 
sistance, should the budget for 1950 
prove inadequate. 

By the second resolution, the 
Secretary-General was requested to 
transmit to ECAFE the records of 
the discussion at the tenth session of 
the Council on implementation of 
recommendations on economic and 
social matters. He was also to take 
all possible steps to obviate unneces- 
sary duplication in requesting infor- 
mation from governments in respect 
of these resolutions. The Council 
further called the attention of 
ECAFE to the arrangements it had 
approved for a continuing review of 
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the implementation of these recom- 
mendations. 

Finally, the Council recommended 
ECAFE to hold a session of the 
Committee of the whole or a plenary 
session at Bangkok in May 1950, and 
that the following plenary session be 
held in January, 1951, at Lahore. 


Road and Motor Transport 


Problems 





Steps were taken with a view to 
settling international road problems, 
including the establishment of a uni- 
form world-wide system of road signs 
and signals. The Council did so, first, 
by endorsing certain recommenda- 
tions contained in the Final Act of 
the United Nations Conference on 
Road and Motor Transport, held in 
Geneva last August. As a result of 
this, the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission will periodically 
review progress relating to interna- 
tional road transport made in work 
done under the ausnices of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe and 
similar bodies, as well as any 
other developments concerning inter- 
national road transport. The Com- 
mission will then advise the Council 
on what further international action 
is desirable. 

Secondly, the Commission was en- 
trusted with the task of reviewing 
further the matter of setting up a 
common world-wide system of road 
signs and signals; it is to advise the 
Council on further measures towards 
this end. 


Use and Conservation of 


Resources 





Steps were taken by the Council 
to utilize and disseminate the knowl- 
edge about the use and conservation 
of resources which had been pooled 
at the United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources held at Lake 
Success last year. With this end in 
view, the Council asked the Secre- 
tary-General to study the Conference 
proceedings and to report with ap- 
propriate proposals for the Council’s 
consideration. In this, he was to con- 
sult with the specialized agencies 


concerned, and “such of the confer- 
ence participants as he might deem 
useful.” 


Economic Development of 


Under-Developed Countries 





After an extensive debate on fin- 
ancing the economic development of 
under-developed countries (see page 
298), the Council decided that the 
Sub-Commission on Economic De- 
velopment should meet in the course 
of this year to formulate practical 
recommendations. These are to be 
made available for consideration at 
the eleventh session of the Council 
(scheduled for next July). 

At the same time, the specialized 
agencies were invited to continue to 
give urgent attention to the economic 
development problems of under- 
developed countries. 

The Council also looked forward 
to receiving from its appropriate 
commissions specific recommenda- 
tions concerning further national and 
international action to promote such 
development. In addition, the Coun- 
cil requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare, in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies concerned, the 
material the Council would need at 
its next session in connection with 
the special chapter it is to include in 
its annual report to the General As- 
sembly on measures to promote 
economic development. 

In taking note of a Secretariat re- 
port on the first year’s operation of 
the United Nation’s program of tech- 
nical aid for economic development, 
the Council expressed satisfaction at 
the progress achieved during the past 
year, notwithstanding initial diffi- 
culties. 


Training in Public 


Administration 





The Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General to submit a final report 
on arrangements considered desirable 
to co-ordinate the United Nations 
program in public administration 
with that of technical assistance for 
economic development. This report 
is to be submitted to a subsequent 
session. 
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Report of International Bank 


In considering the report of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, of which it 
took note, the Council discussed the 
Bank’s role in helping to finance the 
economic development of under- 
developed countries. 

Pointing out that the Bank was 
now increasingly engaging in granting 
loans for sound and productive de- 
velopment, its President, Eugene R. 
Black, stressed that the chief reason 
for the limited number of develop- 
ment loans was not so much lack of 
funds as the lack of well-prepared 
projects. 

Among the points made in the dis- 
cussion were the following: The 


2. Decisions on 


Social Commission’s Report 


Urgent attention by the Social 
Commission to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s study, now under way, on the 
continuing needs of children was re- 
quested by the Economic and Social 
Council. The Commission is to take 
up the matter at its sixth session, 
opening April 3, and to make specific 
recommendations to the next session 
of the Council. 

This request constituted one part 
of a resolution on the report of the 
Social Commission, which was 
adopted by the Council by a vote 
of 14-0, with 1 abstention (Aus- 
tralia). The remainder of the resolu- 
tion took note of the report, en- 
dorsed the work program for 1950 
developed by the Commission re- 
garding a number of activities (sub- 
ject to review by the Council at its 
next session, in the light of further 
consideration in the meantime by the 
Commission itself), and invited the 
Commission’s attention to the Coun- 
cil discussion on these subjects. 

The activities mentioned included 
prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders; family, child, and youth 
welfare; social rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, including 
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Bank should adopt a more liberal 
lending policy; it should reduce its 
interest rates; loans should be grant- 
ed for general as well as specific 
development projects. 


Report of International 


Monetary Fund 





One of the main subjects discussed 
in connection with the report of the 
International Monetary Fund was the 
Fund’s role in last year’s devaluation 
of several currencies in seeking to 
meet such problems as _ balance-of- 
payments difficulties. Other subjects 
included the stabilization of exchange 
rates, the use of multiple exchange 
rates, and efforts to restore world 
trade equilibrium. Note was taken 
of the Fund’s report. 


Social Matters 


the blind; and other social activities. 

The Commission’s work program 
for 1950 in the field of housing and 
town and country planning was ap- 
proved by the Council in a separate 
resolution. 

This drew the Commission’s atten- 
tion to the Council’s discussions of 
these subjects and asked the Com- 
mission, in further considering the 
program, to concentrate on establish- 
ing priorities in favor of a few items 
from which positive results can be 
obtained. The resolution also asked 
the Secretary-General to promote 
and intensify the co-operation al- 
ready established with the various 
specialized agencies and other inter- 
national organizations in carrying out 
the work program for 1950 and the 
following years. If it is impossible 
to hold a meeting of experts on 
tropical housing, the resolution fur- 
ther recommended that the Secre- 
tary-General should use the funds 
allocated for this purpose for or- 
ganizing visits by groups of experts 
in the tropical areas concerned. 


Human Rights Commission 


At its ninth session, the Council 
had decided to deal only with pro- 





cedural and administrative questions 
arising out of the report of the fifth 
session of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and to leave matters of 
substance for consideration at the 


tenth session. On these matters, 
therefore, the Council took the fol- 
lowing action at its tenth session: 

It requested the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to consider the advisability of 
keeping it informed of violations of 
the full enjoyment of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms that may 
come to the Trusteeship Council’s 
attention. 

It asked the Commission, in the 
light of discussions at this session, to 
examine the question of the form 
which the Yearbook on Human 
Rights might take in future years. It 
made clear that publication of the 
Yearbooks now in preparation should 
not be postponed. Furthermore, in 
all Yearbooks, texts of basic laws on 
human rights in respect of non-self- 
governing and Trust Territories 
should be included in the same man- 
ner as in connection with self-gov- 
erning territories. 

The Council recommended that, 
in revising its provisional question- 
naire, the Trusteeship Council take 
into consideration the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, particu- 
larly in the light of additional ques- 
tions suggested by the Commission; 
also the Trusteeship Council should 
consider urging the Administering 
Authorities to continue to secure, 
through progressive measures and ap- 
propriate procedures, the effective 
recognition and observance of the 
rights and freedoms set forth in the 
Declaration among the peoples of 
the Trust Territories under their ad- 
ministration. 

The Council also revised the pro- 
cedure which it had laid down for 
communications concerning human 
rights. In future, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is to compile two lists of com- 
munications. The first, a non-con- 
fidential list, will contain a brief in- 
dication of the substance of each 
communication which deals with the 
principles involved in the promotion 
of human rights. It will divulge the 
identity of the authors unless they 
wish their names to remain confi- 
dential. The second list, a confiden- 
tial one, will contain a brief indica- 
tion of communications other than 
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those which are restricted to the con- 
sideration of general principles, i.e., 
communications alleging the viola- 
tion of human rights. This confiden- 
tial list will be furnished to the 
Human Rights Commission in private 
meetings. 


Report of Committee on Slavery 


In taking note of the interim re- 
port of its ad hoc Committee on 
Slavery, the Council considered a re- 
quest from that Committee to trans- 
mit to Member governments a ques- 
tionnaire on slavery and analagous 
institutions and customs. Considering 
that it had otherwise examined, or 
that it had transmitted, such ques- 
tions as forced labor and trade union 
rights, to other bodies for action or 
report, the Council decided to return 
the questionnaire to the ad hoc Com- 
mittee for revision. This revision was 
to be made in the light of discussions 
on the subject in the course of the 
tenth session of the Council. The 
Committee, however, was authorized 
to transmit the revised questionnaire 
to governments, Members and non- 
Members of the United Nations. The 
next session of the Committee, it 
was also decided, should be held not 
earlier than November 1950, with a 
view to submitting a final report to 
the Council in 1951. 


Trade Union Rights 


The Council, on behalf of the 
United Nations, accepted the serv- 
ices of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and the Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Free- 
dom of Association which ILO has 
set up with a view to safeguarding 
trade union rights. 

All allegations regarding infringe- 
ment of these rights received from 
governments, or from trade union or 
employers’ organizations against 
states which are members of ILO, 
the Council decided, are to be for- 
warded to the ILO Governing Body 
for further referral, if it so decides, 
to the Commission. 

With regard to allegations against 
any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of ILO, the 
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Council decided that the consent of 
that government should be sought 
before acting on such allegations. 
Upon receiving such consent, the 
Council would, if it considered the 


allegation suitable for transmittal, 
transmit the allegations to the Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commis- 
sion through the ILO Governing 
Body. The Council also reserved its 
right to take appropriate alternative 
action designed to safeguard the 
rights relating to freedom of associa- 
tion if the consent of the government 
concerned was not forthcoming. 

The Council further asked the 
Secretary-General to bring to the 
Council’s attention allegations re- 
garding infringements of trade union 
rights received from governments or 
trade union or employers’ organiza- 
tions. 


Survey of Forced Labor 


At its two sessions in 1949, the 
Council considered allegations that 
forced labor existed in certain parts 
of the world and expressed its opinion 
that an impartial enquiry should be 
instituted. The Secretary-General was 
accordingly requested to approach 
governments and find out whether 
they would be prepared to co-operate 
in such an impartial enquiry. Ap- 
proximately thirty governments re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

At its tenth session, the Council 
decided, on the proposal of the 
United States, to postpone further 
consideration of this contemplated 
impartial enquiry to its twelfth ses- 
sion, which is scheduled to meet in 
February 1951. The general feeling 
was that no final decision on this 
question should be taken in the ab- 
sence from the Council's delibera- 
tions of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the U.S.S.R. 


Freedom of Information 


At its last session, the General As- 
sembly recommended that the Coun- 
cil request the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to include adequate pro- 
visions on freedom of information in 
the draft International Covenant on 
Human Rights. In this, account was 
to be taken of the work done on the 


draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation at the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and at the third and fourth 
Assembly sessions. At the same time 
the Assembly postponed further ac- 
tion on the draft Convention to its 
fifth session, pending the receipt of 
the draft International Covenant on 
Human Rights, or a progress report 
thereon. 

The Council transmitted the reso- 
lution to this effect to the Human 
Rights Commission for action. 


Control of Narcotic Drugs 


Note was taken of the report of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board. 
This covers the Board’s activities dur- 
ing 1949 and reproduces the nar- 
cotics statistics submitted by govern- 
ments for the year 1948. 

In addition, the Council dealt with 
a request from the Swiss Govern- 
ment that the medicinal preparation 
“Ipecopan” be exempted from the 
provisions of the international con- 
ventions on narcotic drugs. The 
Council authorized the Secretary- 
General to transmit to the Swiss Gov- 
ernment the decision of the World 
Health Organization that this request 
should not be granted. 


UNAC and UNICEF 


After considering the Secretary- 
General’s report summarizing the in- 
formation from national committees 
on the results of the 1948 campaigns 
for the United Nations Appeal for 
Children, the Council invited the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund to include in its report the sub- 
stance of any further information re- 
ceived from the 1948 National Com- 
mittees. 

Note was also taken of a memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General on 
the report of the November session 
of UNICEF’s Executive Board. In 
this memorandum, the Secretary- 
General explained that owing to the 
postponement of the February ses- 
sion of the Executive Board, the re- 
port on that service would not be 
available for the tenth session of the 
Council. 





3. Decisions on Administrative, 


Organizational Matters 


Election of Officers 


As President for 1950, the Coun- 
cil unanimously elected Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile. Sir A. Ram- 
aswami Mudaliar, of India, and 
Fernand Dehousse, of Belgium, were 
similarly elected as First Vice-Presi- 
dent and Second Vice-President 
respectively. 


Implementing Resolutions 


On the basis of recommendations 
by an ad hoc Committee, the Coun- 
cil adopted measures aimed at im- 
proving the procedures so that more 
effective action might result from 
Council and General Assembly rec- 
ommendations on economic and so- 
cial matters, and that more adequate 
information concerning their imple- 
mentation might be provided by 
Member governments. Chief deci- 
sion was that such recommendations, 
except those requiring separate steps 
by the Secretary-General should be 
reported on and examined in a reg- 
ular two-year cycle. Implementation 
of those adopted in 1948 and 1949 
will be considered in February 1952. 
Decisions were also taken on the 
nature of the requests by the Sec- 
retary-General to governments for 
information; on the form of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report; and on the 
action by the Council when review- 
ing the implementation of recom- 
mendations. 


Relations with Inter- 


Governmental Organizations 





The Council recommended that 
United Nations Members which were 
also members of the International 
Commission for the Scientific Ex- 
ploration of the Mediterranean Sea 
and of the International Relief Union 
take steps to terminate these two 
organizations, whose work, it was 
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pointed out in the Council, could be 
taken over by other bodies. 

The Council also noted with satis- 
faction the progress made by the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS) in integrating and simplifying 
the structure of the inter-American 
system and in developing the rela- 
tions of the inter-American organi- 
zations with the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. The Secre- 
tary-General was asked to provide 
the Council with further informa- 
tion on this subject, as appropriate, 
in consultation with the Secretary- 
General of OAS. 


Non-Governmental 


Organizations 





Important revisions were made 
in consultative arrangements with 
non - governmental organizations 
(NGO’s). These involve: principles 
to be applied in the establishment 
of consultative relations; principles 
governing the nature of consultative 
arrangements; the establshment of 
consultative arrangements; proce- 
dures of consultation with the Coun- 
cil, its commissions and ad hoc com- 
mittees, with international confer- 
ences called by the Council, and 
with the Secretariat. In addition, 
the Council increased the member- 
ship of its Committee on NGO's 
from five to seven. The revisions 
are now being put into effect. 

Among the major changes are the 
following: 

(i) In future there will be two 
categories of consultative status, “A” 
and “B,” for NGO’s, Category “C” 
being abolished. A register was also 
established for other organizations 
which might be called on for ad hoc 
consultation. 

(ii) Instead of being able to sub- 
mit items directly for the Council’s 
provisional agenda, as_ hitherto, 
Category “A” NGO’s will hence- 
forth have to propose such items to 
the Council Committee on NGO’s, 


which will then decide whether or 
not they are to be placed on the 
Council’s provisional agenda. Cate- 
gory “A” NGO’s, however, may 
propose items directly for the pro- 
visional agenda of the Council’s 
Commisions, ad hoc committees and 
international conferences. 

(iii) Limitations have also been 
placed on the length of statements 
submitted by Category “A” and “B” 
NGO’s for circulation in full to the 
Council, its commissions, ad hoc 
committees and international confer- 
ences. 

(iv) All organizations ‘in con- 
sultative relationship will be able to 
consult with the United Nations 
Secretariat on matters of mutual 
concern. The Secretary-General may 
request NGO’s in Categories “A” 
and “B” and on the register to carry 
out specific studies or prepare speci- 
fic papers subject to relevant finan- 
cial regulations. 

The Council also decided to defer 
to its next session a review of or- 
ganizations now having consulta- 
tive status. 

In addition it considered a number 
of applications and re-applications 
from NGO’s for consultative status. 

It granted Category “A” status to 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) on the 
understanding that the American 
Federation of Labor, a member of 
ICFTU, withdrew from its consulta- 
tive status. 

The following NGO’s were grant- 
ed Category “B” consultative status: 
International Association of Inde- 
pendent Enterprises, Trades and 
Crafts; International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers (Proprietors) 
and Editors; International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples; Inter- 
national Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population; Nouvelles 
Equipes Internationales; World As- 
sembly of Youth; Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety (United Kingdom); Society of 
Comparative Legislation (France). 

A number of other NGO’s were 
placed on the NGO register estab- 
lished under the new consultative 
arrangements, 

Category “A” status was refused 
to one NGO now having Category 
“B” status. 
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It was decided not to recommend 
six other NGO’s for consultative 
status with the Council at the present 
time. The applications of ten NGO’s 
for Category “B” status were defer- 
red for consideration at the Coun- 
cil’s twelfth session. 


Finally, note was taken of an 
NGO Committee recommendation 
that the question of the publication 
of a handbook on NGO’s be given 
further consideration, and that a 
handbook describing all important 
international NGO’s would be pre- 
ferable to one of a limited scope. 


Elections to Council 


NGO Committee 





The Council elected the following 
to its Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations as members 
for 1950: China, France, Pakistan, 
Peru, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom 
and United States. 


Calendar of Conferences 


In approving its calendar of con- 
ferences for 1950, the Council re- 
affirmed a decision at its previous 
session to hold its next session in 
Geneva in July this year. It also 
took note of a paper prepared by 
the Secretary-General on the budg- 
etary and administrative assump- 
tions relating to the program of con- 
ferences for 1951. 

It was further decided that no ses- 
sion of the Sub-Commission on Em- 
ployment and Economic Stability 
should be held before the Council’s 
eleventh session when it will con- 
sider the date of the Sub-Commis- 
sion’s next session. 


Co-Ordinating United Nations 


and Specialized Agency 
Activities 





In considering the co-ordination 
of United Nations and specialized 
agency activities, the Council asked 
the Secretary-General to call the at- 
tention of other United Nations 
organs to the desirability of using, 
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wherever possible, the annual reports 
of the agencies to the Council rather 
than requesting them for special re- 
ports. He was asked, too, to bring 
an Assembly resolution, calling for 
a report on action taken in pursu- 
ance of agreements between the 
United Nations and the agencies, to 
the attention of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination. He 
was also asked to submit any sug- 
gestions which he or the Committee 
might have in this regard to the 
Council’s next session. 


Finally, the Council recommended 
Members of both the United Nations 
and United Nations Members who 
also belong to the International Tele- 
communication Union (ITU) that 
further consideration be given to the 
time at which meetings of the Ad- 
ministrative Council of ITU are 
held. 


Applications for Membership 


in UNESCO 





By an agreement between the 
United Nations and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
the Council may reject an applica- 
tion for membership in UNESCO 
by a state which is not a member 
of the United Nations. If the Coun- 
cil voices no objection, the final deci- 
sion on the application is then made 
by UNESCO. Three such applica- 
tions came before the Council, from 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
the Republic of Korea and the Re- 
public of the United States of In- 
donesia. The Council decided to in- 
form UNESCO that it had no objce- 
tions to their applications. 


Changes in Rules of Procedure 


Approving, with some amend- 
ments, the rules of procedure of 
functional commissions as drawn up 
by its Committee on Procedure, the 
Council decided that they should 
come into force forthwith. 

The Council also amended several 
of its own rules of procedure to 
bring them into accord with its de- 
cision involving new consultative ar- 





rangements with non-governmental 
organizations. 


Confirmation of Members 


of Commissions 





To fill vacanies occurring on its 
functional commissions, the Coun- 
cil confirmed the nominations of 
representatives submitted by Mem- 
ber governments as follows: 


Economic and Employment Com- 
mission: John Deutsch (Canada); 
Franklin L. Ho (China); Jan Patek 
(Czechoslovakia); R. R. Saksena 
(India); Gunnar Boe (Norway); 
Marcus Fleming (United King- 
dom). 

Transport and Communications 
Commission: Hernan Plaza Palma 
(Chile); C. Y. Hsiao (China); Jean 
M. Goursat (France); Fredrik Odf- 
jell (Norway); Massarat Husain 
Zuberi (Pakistan). 

Fiscal Commission: A. K. Eaton 
(Canada); José M. Perez Cubillas 
(Cuba); M. J. Wells (Union of 
South Africa); P. M. Chernyshev 
(U.S.S.R.); W. W. Morton (United 
Kingdom); J. J. Gonzalez Gorron- 
dona (Venezuela). 


Statistical Commission: Julio C. 
Rodriguez Arias (Argentina); Fran- 
tisek Fajfr (Czechoslovakia); P. C. 
Mahalanobis (India). 

Population Commission: Alfred 
Sauvy (France); Hannes Herenius 
(Sweden). 

Social Commission: Eduardo 
Anze Matienzo (Bolivia); Clodo- 
miro Vianna Moog (Brazil); O. C. 
Allen (United Kingdom); Gustav 
Vlahov (Yugoslavia). 

Commission on Human _ Rights: 
H. F. E. Whitlam (Australia); Rene 
Cassin (France); Alexis Kyrou 
(Greece); Mrs. Hansa Mehta (In- 
dia); Branko Jevremovic (Yugo- 
slavia). 

Commission on the Status of 
Women: Mrs. Isabel McCorkindale 
(Australia); Mrs. Angela Jurdak 
Khoury (Lebanon); Mrs. Amalia C. 
de Castillo Ledon (Mexico); Miss 
Mary Sutherland (United King- 
dom); Mrs. Olive Remington Gold- 
man (United States). 

(Continued on page 321.) 
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PRIMITIVE TILLAGE in under-developed area—farmer and wife working field with crude wooden plow 





drawn by oxen. 


Financing Economic Development 


RACTICAL recommendations 
for financing the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries are to be formulated by the 
Sub-Commission on Economic De- 
velopment at its forthcoming fourth 
session in April 1950, the Economic 
and Social Council decided on March 
2. The Council unanimously adopted 
a joint resolution sponsored by Bra- 
zil, Chile, China, India, Peru, and the 
United States which directs the Sub- 
Commission to study the problem 
thoroughly, using studies prepared 
by the Secretariat and the Council’s 
debates on the subject, and to make 
its recommendations in time for con- 
sideration by the Council at its next 
session, to be held in July at Geneva. 
At the same time, the Council in- 
vited the specialized agencies con- 
cerned to continue giving urgent at- 
tention to the problems of develop- 
ing under-developed countries, asked 
its appropriate Commissions for spe- 
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The advantages and disad- 
vantages of various means 
for financing the economic 
development of under-devel- 
oped countries are discussed 
and the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development is 
directed to formulate prac- 
tical recommendations for 
the next session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


cific recommendations on further na- 
tional and international action to 
promote such development, and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare the material needed so that the 
Council, as the General Assembly 
had recommended, might “include 
in its annual report to each regular 
session of the General Assembly a 
special chapter on the measures be- 


ing taken to promote economic de- 
velopment.” 

The Council also expressed its ap- 
preciation of several studies prepared 
by the Secretariat on the problem of 
financing the development of under- 
developed countries. Among such 
studies before the Council in its dis- 
cussion were “Methods of Increasing 
Domestic Savings and of Ensuring 
their Most Advantageous Use for 
the Purpose of Economic Develop- 
ment” (see the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, 
no. 3), “Methods of Financing Eco- 
nomic Development,” “Survey of 
Policies Affecting Private Foreign 
Investment,” “Relative Prices of Ex- 
ports and Imports of Under-devel- 
oped Countries,” and “International 
Capital Movements during the Inter- 
War Period.” In addition, the Coun- 
cil had before it a report by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
on “International Investment and 
Financing Facilities,” a report by the 
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International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development on its role in 
economic development, and “Na- 
tional and International Measures 
for Full Employment” (see the BuL- 
LETIN, vol. VIII, no. 2), a report 
prepared by a group of experts ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General. 


A Basis for Financing 


The Pakistan Government, said 
S. Amjad Ali, of Pakistan, fully en- 
dorsed the view of the United Na- 
tions that the financing of the devel- 
opment of under-developed countries 
should be based on the maximum 
mobilization and use of domestic fi- 
nancial resources. His country had 
made it a primary objective to de- 
velop banking facilities and promote 
banking habits among its people. It 
had established a number of banks 
and corporations to provide credits 
for industry and agriculture, and had 
launched a systematic campaign to 
mobilize savings by the sale of sav- 
ings certificates on generous terms. 

But in spite of everything that 
could be done, the financial resources 
of his country were not sufficient to 
ensure a Satisfactory rate of eco- 
nomic development, as was generally 
the case in under-developed areas. 
It was therefore encouraging to note, 
said Mr. Ali, that the International 
Bank clearly understood the problem 
and had decided to extend its acti- 
vities in financing improvement pro- 
jects in under-developed countries. 
It had already granted loans to three 
such countries for specific develop- 
ment projects and was considering 
loans to twenty more. 

Not all development projects could 
be expected to yield immediate re- 
turns, even if useful and feasible. 
Yet some such projects—for exam- 
ple, the establishment of public 
health controls and of technical and 
scientific training centres—were es- 
sential prerequisites for economic de- 
velopment. That was why careful 
consideration should be given to the 
question of international financing 
beyond the range of the International 
Bank’s activities. If the United Na- 
tions adopted a scheme for raising 
the economic level of under-devel- 
oped countries, Pakistan would re- 
view its plans critically and on a 
realistic basis, and would fully co- 
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Operate in co-ordinating them with 
with the general plan. 

As a predominantly agricultural 
country, with some 90 per cent of its 
population living in villages and 
about 80 per cent entirely depend- 
ent upon farming, Pakistan faced a 
two-fold problem—(1) to reorganize 
and modernize its agriculture, and 
(2) to promote industrialization and 
thus provide the country with a more 
balanced economy. 

Low productivity characterized 
Pakistan’s agriculture, resulting from 
such factors as small and fragment- 
ary holdings, tenant farming, anti- 
quated and unscientific methods of 
cultivation, destruction of crops and 
livestock by disease and pests. Low 
productivity brought about poverty, 
ignorance, malnutrition, and disease 
—which, in turn, impeded the peas- 
ants in their efforts to better their 
condition. The government had been 
at pains to break this vicious circle 
by instituting extensive irrigation 
works, encouraging better methods 
of tillage, distributing improved va- 
rieties of seed, developing more effi- 
cient farm implements suitable to 
the country, and experimenting in 
the control of pests and disease. 


Main Problem 


The main problem was how to ef- 
fect a speedy and efficient transition 
from a “bullock economy” to a “trac- 
tor economy.” Villages organized as 
co-operatives, it was felt, would 
greatly facilitate this. There were 
certain practical difficulties, but these 
could be minimized by reorganizing 
agriculture on the basis of village co- 
operatives. Such co-operatives could 
finance the purchase of tractors and 
improved farm implements. If vil- 
lages were too small to form co- 
operative units, tractor stations could 
be established to serve them all. 

The replacement of bullocks by 
tractors would raise questions that 
needed thorough study. The prob- 
lem was not simple, for the bullock 
now played an important role in the 
economies of under-developed coun- 
tries, furnishing fertilizer, fuel, trans- 
port, and other things which would 
have to be provided by other means. 
Here was an important subject for 
expert research, and the United Na- 
tions might undertake it on behalf 


of the under-developed countries. 

The mechanization of agriculture, 
Mr. Ali pointed out, would create 
another problem. It would displace 
a large number of farm workers who 
already were not fully employed. 
These displaced workers could only 
be absorbed by new industries, rang- 
ing from those serving agriculture 
and situated in the villages, to large 
factories in the towns and cities. 
Aware of the problem, Pakistan had 
established a Development Board and 
an Advisory Planning Board early in 
1948, and had formulated its policy 
to guide relations between the cen- 
tral government and the provinces 
in industrial planning. 


Substantial Gains 

After careful screening and re- 
view, more than two hundred pro- 
jects had been submitted to the De- 
velopment Board, and 105 had been 
approved, entailing an estimated cost 
of 700,000,000 rupees to be spread 
over five years. During the year end- 
ing March 31, 1950, 200,000,000 
rupees were expended. The central 
Government made loans to the prov- 
inces but left to the latter the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the pro- 
jects. Substantial gains had been 
made in many fields in spite of diffi- 
culties in the matter of capital equip- 
ment and technical skill. 

Technical assistance to under- 
developed countries was of the utmost 
importance. It involved more than 
supplying or training technicians. 
What such countries needed, even 
before operations began, were com- 
plete and detailed blueprints clearly 
revealing the optimim size of produc- 
tion units, categories of required 
equipment and technicians, approxi- 
mate unit cost of articles produced, 
approximate sales price of such ar- 
ticles, actual and potential markets, 
degree of risk, and related matters. 
The United Nations could make such 
expert guidance available to under- 
developed countries which were not 
always able to provide it themselves. 
For that reason Pakistan had re- 
quested the United Nations to pro- 
vide a team of experts to make a 
critical appraisal of its development 
plans. 

The economic development of 
under-developed countries, declared 
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Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, was 
the greatest undertaking of the pres- 
ent generation, the most signficant 
challenge facing modern civilization. 
Three-fourths of the world’s popula- 
tion were living in conditions of 
penury, deprived not only of the 
material means of subsistence but 
the spiritual stimuli that gave mean- 
ing to human life. The deep unrest 
in many parts of the world had its 
roots in economic and social aspira- 
tions that had been ignored. Not 
only the sense of human solidarity 
but the instinct of self-preservation 
made it imperative to complete the 
industrial revolution by integrating 
into the civilized world those vast 
regions that had remained on the 
edge of civilization. 


The Means at Hand 


Industrialization would be a long 
and painful process. But the means 
were at hand to make it shorter and 
less arduous if the joint efforts of all 
were directed to that end. The United 
Nations technical assistance program, 
if duly carried out, would be a pow- 
erful instrument. Another valuable 
contribution was the Secretariat’s 
report on the methods of increasing 
domestic savings in under-developed 
countries for use in financing indus- 
trial and related projects. An indis- 
pensable condition for economic 
progress in such countries was ra- 
tional exploitation of their own 
financial resources. But such re- 
sources were not enough, and Brazil 
was doing its utmost to encourage 
the investment of foreign capital. It 
had made considerable sacrifices to 
do this, but had not succeeded in 
attracting the fresh capital needed to 
speed up development projects al- 
ready under way. 

The Brazilian delegation was con- 
fident, Mr. Muniz went on, that 
governments of investing countries 
understood the importance of reduc- 
ing taxes on capital invested abroad 
and of granting such capital the pre- 
ferential treatment it deserved in 
view of its pioneer role in world 
economy. To tax foreign profits in 
the usual way hampered the outflow 
of capital to under-developed coun- 
tries. The Secretariat’s report had 
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made the suggestion that capital- 
exporting countries should grant 
credits to capital-importing countries 
for taxes paid on foreign assets or 
enterprises. Under-developed coun- 
tries might then raise taxes to the 
limit of those credits without im- 
posing additional burdens on the for- 
eign investor. Better yet, they could 
hold taxes below that limit and thus 
provide an added incentive to for- 
eign investors. The elimination of 
double taxation would remove a 
most serious obstacle to the outflow 
of capital to under-developed areas. 

But private foreign capital alone 
would not be sufficient for the eco- 
nomic development of Latin Amer- 
ica, which had more needs than pri- 
vate capital could supply. As a con- 
sequence, Brazil had applied to the 
International Bank and to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United 
States for loans to develop her iron 
fields, construct a steel works, and 
develop her hydroelectric power. 
The International Bank had recog- 
nized in its last annual report that 
full employment in the industrial- 
ized countries and effective use of 
their resources depended largely upon 
a steadily expanding world trade, 
and that increased production in the 
under-developed countries was a 
principal means to that end. The 
economic development of such coun- 
tries would provide American and 
European industries with an almost 
unlimited market for capital goods. 
To accelerate that development, the 
International Bank should work to- 
ward obtaining loans from govern- 
ments in a way that would allow it 
to finance not only specific projects, 
as hitherto, but general development 
projects. 


Dangers of Unbalance 


Unless a positive program for eco- 
nomic development were presented 
soon, it would be difficult to prevent 
political and economic deterioration 
in the under-developed countries, 
Mr. Muniz concluded. The post-war 
period had revealed the dangers of 
an economically unbalanced world. 
The disparities between the average 
per capita income of the under-de- 
veloped countries and that of the 


industrialized countries indicated the 
urgency of the problem. It was 
gratifying to note that the United 
States, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Truman, clearly recognized the 
necessity for creating a better bal- 
anced world and had adopted a 
vigorous policy to that end. 

Emphasizing many of the points 
previously discussed, Oscar Schnake 
Vergara, of Chile, pointed out that 
there had been some constroversy 
about the relative merits of public 
and private capital in financing de- 
velopment. The latest studies showed 
that each had its place. Private 
capital tended to flow into the pro- 
duction of raw materials and food- 
stuffs for export. It was less at- 
tracted to industries producing goods 
for domestic consumption and was 
not attracted at all to such essential 
development projects as sanitation, 
irrigation, education, and electrifica- 
tion, to name a few. The latter two 
categories had to be financed by 
public capital. 

As to private foreign investments, 
their volume in under-developed 
countries was steadily decreasing. 
Largely because of the war, the 
United States was virtually the only 
capital-exporting country. The flow 
of private foreign capital had not 
only declined but altered its course, 
being mainly used in the production 
of raw materials for export. Among 
other things, fear of political up- 
heavals checked its flow, a fear re- 
moved in part by the Export-Import 
Bank’s announcement that it would 
offer guarantees against some of the 
risks of private investment abroad. 

Under-developed countries had 
suffered from inflationary pressures 
during the war, and these pressures 
had later increased because of large 
investments made in their develop- 
ment programs. Weak countries had 
been forced to divert increasing 
amounts of local currency to the 
financing of development projects. 
To check the resulting inflation, they 
had two alternatives. They could 
either restrict the scope of their in- 
dustrial and agricultural develop- 
ment and thus defeat their primary 
aim—the improvement of living 
standards. Or they could review the 
entire problem not on the basis of 
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accepted financial criteria, but with 
a view of evolving new methods of 
financing that would enable them 
to achieve their objective. 


Chile’s Proposal 


Chile had sponsored the first pro- 
posal that studies should be under- 
taken on the many problems in- 
volved in the financing of economic 
development, Mr. Schnake Vergara 
recalled, and it now felt that steps 
should be taken to prepare the way 
for definitive action. It therefore 
proposed that an ad hoc committee 
should be named to replace the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment in preparing concrete proposals 
for financing economic development. 
The committee would consist of the 
present members of the Sub-Com- 
mission and three experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General on the 
basis of equitable geographical dis- 
tribution. It was to be hoped that 
two of these experts would represent 
industrialized countries prepared to 
offer effective co-operation in the 
execution of plans to build up the 
economies of under-developed areas. 


With its present membership, Mr. 
Schnake Vergara declared, the Sub- 
Commission was not in a position to 
formulate practical recommenda- 
tions, for it was largely composed of 
representatives of under-developed 
countries. A truly effective solution, 
and one that would be acceptable to 
all governments and to the special- 
ized agencies, could only be sub- 
mitted by a group in which under- 
developed countries and highly in- 
dustrialized nations were equally 
represented. It was not enough for 
under-developed countries to outline 
their needs and aspirations. They 
had to convince the highly developed 
nations of the urgency of those 
needs and obtain assurances of their 
co-operation. 


Fair Treatment Code 


Explaining a Code of Fair Treat- 
ment for Foreign Investments adopt- 
ed by his organization in June 1949, 
William M. Black, of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clared that while government invest- 
ments had an important part to play 
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in economic development, private 
capital would be the principal source 
of funds for developing the agri- 
culture, industry, and trade of for- 
eign countries. To induce such pri- 
vate funds to move toward under- 
developed countries, it was neces- 
sary to dispel certain fears and pro- 
vide certain incentives. The fears 
were largely due to the prevalence of 
exchange restrictions, to the na- 
tionalization programs of some gov- 
ernments, and to manifold arbitrary 
and discriminatory practices by other 
governments. These fears could only 
be removed by appropriate action 
by the governments of capital-im- 
porting mations. Investors had to 
have a reasonable hope of a return 
on their investment—a return suf- 
ficiently large to compensate for 


the special risks encountered in 
under-developed countries. When 
governments of such _ countries 


viewed profit-making with displeas- 
ure and distrust, they created an 
obstacle to foreign investment and 
removed a principal incentive for 
private enterprise. Also, the flow of 
capital among developed and _in- 
dustrialized countries should be re- 
vived. Foreign investments in West- 






























ern Europe might enable the coun- 
tries there after a time to become 
once again exporters of capital to 
under-developed areas. 

The means of financing any econ- 
omy, said Fernand Dehousse, of Bel- 
gium, could be reduced to three main ~ 
types—domestic savings, inflationary 
loans, and foreign capital. Their 
respective advantages and disad- 
vantages depended upon the internal 
and external position of the country 
concerned. Under-developed areas 
had need for considerable capital 
which could not be supplied by their 
very inadequate domestic savings. 
Their investment needs approximated 
25 per cent of national income, while 
domestic savings amounted to not 
more than five per cent of such 
income. As such savings went into 
more profitable enterprises and not 
into public investments that were 
less directly profitable, it would not 
be wise to rely on them for the de- 
velopment of a country as a whole. 

Inflationary loans, whether as a 
result of a budget deficit or an ex- 
pansion of bank loans, had the 


COMBINED HOME AND SHOP—a typical 


scene in many 


under-developed countries. 


gravest dangers for an _ under-de- 
veloped economy. Inflation bred so- 
cial, political, and moral unrest, as 
well as economic, financial, and 
monetary upheavals. 

The problem of foreign capital 
was extremely complex. The flow 
of foreign capital into a country en- 
joying a favorable balance of pay- 
ments generated the same _infla- 
tionary pressures as an expansion of 
inflationary loans, for it resulted in 
the creation of an equivalent amount 
of local currency. As the capital was 
spent, it brought about a rise in 
prices and nominal wages because 
there was not a corresponding and 
immediate increase in the amount of 
goods available. It might therefore 
appear that foreign capital should 
be introduced not in the form of 
capital convertible into money, but 
in the form of equipment and goods. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that under-developed countries di- 
rected their investments mainly to 
such projects as roads, railroads, air- 
fields, ports and irrigation systems. 
This entailed large expenditures for 
labor and very little for equipment. 
To limit the use of foreign capital 
to the purchase of machinery would 
be tantamount to depriving the un- 
der-developed countries of the 
capital they needed. 


An Increased Demand 


Also, the increase in the total 
amount of wages brought about an 
increased demand for consumers 
goods, many of which had to be im- 
ported and thus weighed heavily on 
the country’s trade balance and bal- 
ance of payments. An _ under-de- 
veloped country undertaking a large 
development program should import 
not only industrial and other equip- 
ment but consumption goods for the 
population working on development 


projects. Foreign capital should 
meet both requirements. 
In conclusion, Mr. Dehousse 


pointed out the need for safeguard- 
ing the position of metropolitan 
countries in the under-developed 
areas under their jurisdiction. This 
could be done by associating metro- 
politan countries with foreign invest- 
ments in those areas. For example, 
loans could be made to metropolitan 
countries so that they might finance 
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the development of their colonies. 
Such countries might also guarantee 
any loans contracted by their colo- 
nies or dependent territories. Capital 
from governmental or inter-govern- 
mental sources was usually less im- 
perialistic in character than private 
capital. But it could become even 
more so if the lending country im- 
posed financial, economic, social, 
and even political conditons on the 
borrower. 


Continuous Effort Needed 


An examination of the roles to be 
played in under-developed areas by 
domestic capital on the one hand, 
and by foreign or international 
capital on the other, made it evi- 
dent, said Willard Thorp, of the 
United States, that domestic financ- 
ing would have to carry the bulk of 
the world’s investment needs. The 
achievement of economic develop- 
ment would require continuous ef- 
fort on the part of the people of the 
under-developed countries. The 
work, the planning, and the financ- 
ing would have to come, for the 
most part, from those countries 
themselves, though other countries 
and the international community 
had pledged themselves to assist in 
various ways. 

There were limits to the local re- 
sources, private or public, that could 
be used for economic development 
in any particular under-developed 
country. Where the level of national 
income was very low, margins for 
savings were small and there was 
danger of inflation from credit ex- 
pansion. In striking a desirable bal- 
ance between domestic and foreign 
financing, those difficulties had to be 
weighed against the burden of in- 
curring foreign debts. 

Believing that private capital had 
a special contribution to make to 
the process of economic develop- 
ment, the United States had instituted 
or was developing various programs 
to help create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the flow of private capital 
abroad. During 1949, private long- 
term foreign investments by the 
United States exceeded $600,000,- 
000, and most of this sum had gone 
to under-developed areas. 

While the United States had not 
yet implemented its plan to guar- 


antee certain private investments 
abroad against the risks involved, it 
was hoped that a law authorizing 
such protection would soon be 
passed and would further stimulate 
the flow of private capital. Also, the 
United States and a number of coun- 
tries had recently concluded agree- 
ments defining the right and respon- 
sibilities of foreign investors. The 
United States hoped that this 
method of defining the position of 
foreign investments by means of 
treaty arrangements would be great- 
ly extended. All countries could 
take positive steps to maintain and 
expand the necessary international 
flow of capital. Increasing invest- 
ment in such basic sectors of under- 
developed economies as_ transport, 
communications, power, and port 
development would, in itself, create 
conditions more likely to lead to an 
increased flow of private capital. 


The International Bank 


Examining statistics on  invest- 
ments which generally went into 
such basic sectors, Mr. Thorp point- 
ed out that in 1949 the Interna- 
tional Bank had authorized loans of 
almost $210,000,000 and that 85 
per cent of this amount was for 
under-developed areas. This was a 
great increase over 1948, and the 
Bank now was negotiating with 23 
of its members. In 1949, the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States 
had authorized foreign loans of 
$240,000,000, almost all to under- 
developed countries. The total for 
1948 had been merely $115,000,- 
000, with only some 70 per cent go- 
ing to under-developed areas. That 
record of increasing investments by 
public institutions was encouraging, 
though all the needs of the under- 
developed countries had not been 
met. 

Almost without exception, the In- 
ternational Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank had made credits avail- 
able in dollars and for purchases in 
the United States. It was important 
also to consider international invest- 
ments from non-dollar areas. Dur- 
ing the past months there seemed 
to have been an appreciable increase 
in overseas investment by Western 
European countries in areas linked 
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to them by political and economic 
ties. If this trend continued, it would 
have a marked effect upon the rate 
of capital formation in the under- 
developed areas. 

After discussing the questions of 
interest rates and of foreign borrow- 
ing to meet expenditures in local cur- 
rencies, Mr. Thorp concluded by 
saying that, fundamentally, economic 
development required the careful 
husbanding of domestic resources, 
reasoned justification of projects re- 
quiring foreign financial assistance, 
and creation of an environment con- 
ducive to the flow of private invest- 
ment. There was no easy way to 
modify current financial procedures. 
But every step forward was helpful, 
and it might well be that a less rigid 
application of the formula of dollar 
loans for direct dollar costs of de- 
velopment might help solve the 
financing problems of under-de- 
veloped countries in certain special 
circumstances. Furthermore, greater 
attention should be given to the pos- 
sibilities of investment abroad from 
other sources than the dollar area. 


Definition of Fields 


In studying the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries 
“in all its aspects,” as the General 
Assembly had instructed, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had _ be- 
fore it, said Philippe de Seynes, of 
France, a number of interesting and 
well-conceived studies prepared by 
the Secretariat. Though some aspects 
of the problem had still to be ex- 
plored, the members of the Council 
could not honestly say that they 
lacked the basic documentation 
necessary for them to chart their 
course and lay down a program of 
action. The Council should there- 
fore define the fields in which it 
could take action and those in which 
the initiative should be left to the 
countries concerned. There were 
many problems about which the 
Council could do little beyond stat- 
ing what to it seemed reasonable 
and desirable. 

Turning to the delicate problem 
of the respective fields of foreign 
private financing and international 
public financing, Mr. de Seynes said 
the latter might have a larger field 
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than that ordinarily assigned to it 
under the classical concept that it 
should be restricted to public works, 
to such non-profit-yielding projects 
as building roads, harbors, sanitation 
systems, and schools. The develop- 
ment programs of most under-de- 
veloped countries were planned by 
the State and carried out under its 
supervision. This was _ necessary 
when it was a question of mobiliz- 
ing all of the economic resources of 
a country for fixed and long-term 
objectives, and of keeping develop- 
ment of different parts of the econ- 
omy in proper proportion. There 
was an inevitable trend toward na- 
tionalization measures, or at least 
toward very strict control of enter- 
prises by the State. Under the cir- 
cumstances, predominating condi- 
tions would not be favorable in 
many fields for private enterprise. 

The methods of international pub- 
lic financing under consideration 
were mainly based on action by the 
International Bank, and there was 
some question whether such meth- 
ods were adequate. For more than 
a year, the Council had heard doubts 
on that score. It was clear that 
Council members would like to be- 
lieve that a rapid and sure means of 
developing the Bank’s actvities ex- 
isted. Unfortunately, it could not 
be said that this was so. 


Expectations Disappointed 


In 1946, when France had pre- 
pared a ten-year program of eco- 
nomic and social development for 
all the overseas territories of the 
French Union, it had anticipated 
that two thirds of the capital would 
come from public funds and that 
private capital would supply the 
other third. On the latter point, its 
expectations were disappointed, for 
the participation of private capital 
did not exceed 15 per cent of the 
total. There were many reasons for 
this, but the fact remained. 

In financing the development pro- 
gram, the French Treasury had con- 
tributed about 35 per cent; 10 per 
cent had been guaranteed by the 
matching funds of Marshall Aid; 40 
per cent had come from subsidies 
taken out of the budget and paid 
from tax revenues; 10 per cent had 


been provided by private capital of 
French origin. The overseas terri- 
tories themselves had provided not 
more than 5 per cent of the funds, 
which showed that local populations, 
for the present at least, could make 
only the most meagre contributions. ~- 
Mr. de Seynes said in conclusion 
that he did not wish to generalize 
from French experience, but that this 
experience might be instructive, since 
the program was being carried out 
under relatively favorable condi- 
tions. 


The Latin American Situation 


The countries of Latin America 
had contracted a good many obliga- 
tions, said José A. Encinas, of Peru, 
but they had not adopted harsh 
financial controls or hindered free- 
dom of trade. They paid cash for 
their purchases abroad, but were 
sorry that the amount of credit 
granted to them was very small 
when compared with that granted 
to other regions. 

Mr. Encinas again stressed the 
point that under-developed countries 
could not lift themselves by their 
bootstraps; they could not increase 
and diversify their production with- 
out help from foreign capital. Such 
capital would raise living standards 
and facilitate the accumulation of 
domestic savings. Then, under-de- 
veloped countries could carry out 
their economic development with 
their own resources. 

Sir Sydney Caine, of the United 
Kingdom, reviewed many of the 
problems under discussion and de- 
clared that, through the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies, all 
governments might take joint action 
on certain questions. But other prob- 
lems could be solved only by the 
under-developed countries. The 
United Nations could only give ad- 
vice and point out the general lines 
to be followed. Even so, that was 
a very important task and contribu- 
tion. 

The experts’ report on domestic 
financing in under-developed coun- 
tries had been criticized because it 
made no practical recommendations. 
In his opinion, said Sir Sydney, the 
report was valuable precisely be- 
cause it pointed out that there were 
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no simple methods by which local 
finance for economic development 
could be miraculously increased. 
The same was true of the problem 
of creating conditions favorable to 
the flow of international capital. In 
that field, the Secretariat’s report 
was a good starting point, and it 
should be published periodically. Nor 
should the Council overlook the 
problem of eliminating obstacles to 
the export of capital in certain coun- 
tries. In some large countries, includ- 
ing the United States, there were 
laws restricting the export of 
capital. 


Greater Stability Necessary 


The question of creating stable 
commercial relations came within 
the scope of the International Trade 
Organization. Everyone was agreed 
that it was necessary to ensure 
greater stability in the price of pri- 
mary commodities on the interna- 








TWO STATE-OWNED and -operated housing 
developments in New Zealand: the Dixon 
Street Flats in Wellington (above) and (r.) a 
group of houses in Onehunga, a suburb of 
Auckland. From the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1936, 30,724 units have been built. 
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tional market. The Havana Charter 
had contained provisions for that. 
But the United Kingdom could not 
subscribe to the theory that there 
was a “right” level which interna- 
tional commercial policy should try 
to establish and maintain between 
the prices of primary products and 
those of industrial products. Rigid 
price-fixing would be as disadvan- 
tageous to the under-developed as 
to the industrialized countries. 

There was great need to determine 
the conditions of international loans, 
both private and governmental. 
There were certain less speculative 
fields which continued to be re- 
garded as reserved for private capi- 
tal. It would be a grave error to 
delimit the two fields too rigorously 
and attempt to impose a single con- 
ception of loans and investments in 
all countries. The delimitation would 
depend to a great extent upon na- 
tional policies. 

The Council’s task, Sir Sydney 
concluded, was to promote the study 
of concrete problems and the ex- 
change of information between gov- 
ernments. There was no easy solu- 
tion, he was convinced, and it was a 
waste of time to seek one. Govern- 
ments should tackle the complex 
problem of developing the under- 
developed countries without waiting 
to see what others planned to do. 
If every country made an effort, it 
would then become clear that the 





difficulties were beginning to de- 
crease. 


Role of Public Investment 


In the development of under- 
developed countries, the greater part 
of the investment would have to 
come from those countries them- 
selves, said Norman J. O. Makin, 
of Australia. That might involve 
temporary deferment of a rise of liv- 
ing standards in those countries. 
Even so, development financing 
could not come entirely from do- 
mestic savings, and there would be 
need for foreign financing. Private 
capital could still play a consider- 
able role, but the task was too great 
for such capital. Public investment 
from national and international or- 
ganizations would play a larger role. 

Countries outside the dollar area 
might conceivably take a more im- 
portant part, as the United States 
representative had suggested. Under- 
developed countries often  con- 
centrated their attention on dollar 
sources and did not make sufficient 
effort to seek capital and capital 
goods in other areas—in Western 
Europe, for example. The borrow- 
ing countries should take the initia- 
tive in seeking capital and preparing 
suitable plans and projects. Tech- 


nical assistance and other problems 
would best be solved in those coun- 
tries which did the most to help 
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themselves, and the United Nations 
would have an increasing role to 
play in solving those problems. 

Noting that no practical solutions 
for the problem of developing un- 
der-developed countries had been 
proposed during the current session 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, re- 
marked that the two draft resolu- 
tions before the Council, that of 
Chile and another jointly sponsored 
by China, Brazil, India, and Peru, 
dealt with methods for achieving 
practical results. Before dealing 
with methods, the Council should 
recognize the need of a new ap- 
proach. 

It would be impossible to find 
any satisfactory solution if the atti- 
tudes of the past century and a half 
prevailed. The former Western 
mentality had been characterized by 
overconfidence in modern science 
and technology. The mere fact that 
areas formerly described as “un- 
civilized” were now referred to as 
“under-developed” indicated a much 
more positive approach to the prob- 
lem. The task was to develop other 
parts of the world im terms of that 
same modern science and _ tech- 
nology, and not merely condemn 
them for their so-called backward 
state. 

In turn, there was need of a 
change in the attitudes of the peo- 
ples of under-developed areas. It 
was essential that the benefits of in- 
dustrialization should be equally 
shared by all. That was mainly a 
problem of education—the masses 
had to be made conscious of the 
necessity of demanding and obtain- 
ing a fair distribution of all the bene- 
fits of technological advancement. 


A Study of Methods 


The primary concern of the un- 
der-developed countries, said Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, of India, 
should be to mobilize domestic re- 
sources before inviting foreign in- 
vestment. India was studying meth- 
ods for raising local capital and for 
determining the stage at which for- 
eign capital could supplement those 
resources. 

There was some confusion in the 
public mind about the objective of 
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the development program because ot 
apparently contradictory policies 
both on the national and interna- 
tional level. Certain ex-enemy coun- 
tries, for example, were receiving 
loans and grants for rehabilitating 
their industry and trade from na- 
tions that could hardly balance their 
own budgets. The various policies 
of economic assistance should be 
clarified at the next session of the 
Council. 

A basic principle was involved 
and should be kept constantly in 
mind — world prosperity depended 
on the development of all areas on 
the globe. The problem of develop- 
ing the under-developed countries 
should be solved not by an appeal 
to philanthropy, but by the applica- 
tion of practical common sense in 


interpreting the ideals proclaimed 
in the resolution which the General 
Assembly had intended as guidance 
to the Council. 

After some debate, it was agreed 
that the authors of the several draft 
resolutions and amendments should © 
meet, discuss their differences, and 
submit a joint draft resolution. Such 
a resolution was prepared and was 
unanimously adopted after the 
Council, by a vote of 11 to 1, with 
3 abstentions, had rejected a pro- 
posal that the Secretary-General 
should be invited to appoint three 
qualified consultants to participate 
in the work of the fourth session 
of the Sub-Commission on Economic 
Employment on the same terms as 
the members of the Sub-Commis- 
sion. 


Field Service Established 


HE coming into existence of the 

United Nations Field Service on 
March 1 was announced by a bulletin 
from Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 
in accordance with resolutions adop- 
ted by the General Assembly on 
November 2, 1949 (see the BULLETIN 
vol. VII, no. 12). 

The bulletin, signed by Assistant 
Secretary-General Byron Price, an- 
nounced that the Field Service would 
be a separate administrative unit in 
the Department of Administrative 
and Financial Services, and would 
assume the functions of the Confer- 
ence Division in Conference and 
General Services, in so far as these 
functions relate to the administration 
of United Nations Missions. 

The responsibilities of the Field 
Service were defined in the Secretary- 
General’s Bulletin of March 7, allo- 
cating Headquarters responsibilities 
for United Nations Missions. 

The Field Service is responsible 
for: 
© All administrative actions at Head- 
quarters relating to missions set up 
by the Security Council and the 
Trusteeship Council, for which it is 
sole originating authority, including 
requests for allotment of funds, per- 
sonnel actions, purchase of supplies 
and equipment, and contracts for 
services. 


@ Field services, embracing: opera- 


tion and maintenance of land trans- 
port, and such air transport as may 
be required and be feasible; operation 
and maintenance of radio equipment; 
security of United Nations premises 
and members of United Nations mis- 
sions; safe custody of supplies, equip- 
ment and archives; and maintenance 
of public order during meetings, 
hearings and investigations. 

The hief of the Field Service is re- 
sponsible for directing the work of 
the Service and assigns individual 
staff members to specific missions 
and may organize necessary training 
programs. 

All administrative and financial 
reports and communications from 
missions are to be addressed to the 
Chief of the Field Service. Accord- 
ingly, he will be responsible for in- 
suring that administrative inquiries 
and requests from missions are an- 
swered fully and quickly, as author- 
ized by the Secretary-General or the 
Department concerned. He will keep 
informed all Secretariat units con- 
cerned with the missions’ adminis- 
trative problems. 

The same Bulletin provided that 
the Bureau of Personnel and the 
United Nations Field Service estab- 
lish and maintain a list of persons 
qualified to assist United Nations 
missions in the functions of observa- 


(Continued on page 331.) 
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Economic Study of 


Africa to be Made 


SPECIAL section on economic 

conditions in Africa, based 
upon readily available material and 
such further information as may be 
provided by the Governments con- 
cerned, will be included in the 
World Economic Report to be pre- 
pared for the twelfth session of the 
Economic and Social Council. In 
requesting the Secretary-General to 
prepare this material, the Council 
urged all governments concerned to 
co-operate by making data available, 
and further requested the Secretary- 
General to give attention to the prob- 
lems of Africa wherever appropriate 
in various economic studies. 

The question of studying the eco- 
nomic problems and potentialities of 
Africa was placed upon the agenda 
of the Economic and Social Council 
at the suggestion of the World Fed- 
eration of United Nations Associa- 
tions. 


Federation's Proposal 


The Federation recommended the 
Council to request the Secretary- 
General to undertake a preliminary 
study not only of the economic situa- 
tion of Africa in all its aspects but 
also of the desirability of establishing 
an Economic Commission for Africa 
along the lines of the regional com- 
missions set up for Europe, Asia and 
the Far East, and Latin America. In 
view of the fact that the Economic 
and Social Council had announced 
its intention of making a special re- 
view of the work of existing regional 
commissions not later than 1951, the 
Federation Jater recommended that 
consideration of the desirability of an 
economic commission for Africa 
should be deferred until the special 
review was undertaken. 

Addressing the Council on these 
proposals, John A. F. Ennals, Sec- 
retary-General of WFUNA, ex- 
plained that the Federation did not 
attach more importance to Africa 
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than to other continents, but felt 
that it had not received the attention 
which its size, its increasing popula- 
tion, and its growing economic im- 
portance seemed to warrant. A short 
chapter on Africa had regularly ap- 
peared in the World Economic Sur- 
vey, but it was now proposed to 
omit regional chapters from the 
world surveys discussed by the Coun- 
cil at its first session each year. 
Regional economic surveys prepared 
by the several regional commissions 
were to be discussed during the 
Council’s summer session. Thus, 
Africa would be entirely overlooked 
unless some study of its economic 
problems was undertaken by the 
Headquarters Secretariat. In the cur- 
rent economic survey now before the 
Council, there was only one para- 
graph on Africa, the most under- 
developed of all under-developed 
areas. However pressing the prob- 
lems of Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America might be, the Federation 
felt that the United Nations would 
be making a serious mistake if it 
overlooked the needs and potentiali- 
ties of the African continent, which 
covered 21 per cent of the land sur- 
face of the globe and contained 9 
per cent of its population. 


Views in Council 


Discussing the African question in 
connection with its debate on the 
world economic situation, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was agreed 
that it was premature to consider the 
desirability of establishing on eco- 
nomic commission for Africa. The 
Council was also agreed on the need 
of more information about the eco- 
nomic problems and resources of 
Africa. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of 
India, introduced a draft resolution 
under which the Council would re- 
quest the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare, in time for the twelfth session 


of the Council, a survey on eco- 
nomic conditions in Africa. Earlier 
economic surveys by the Secretariat 
and ad hoc committees in many 
parts of the world, said Sir Ramas- 
wami, had proved of great benefit. 
An economic survey of Africa would 
help the states administering terri- 
tories there and guide them in in- 
tegrating the economies of those 
areas in the framework of world 
economy. The resolution did not 
call for a field survey. It merely 
asked the Secretary-General to col- 
lect and collate readily available ma- 
terial. The Council’s request for an 
economic survey of Africa should 
not be construed as a condemnation 
of governments concerned for lack 
of initiative in promoting economic 
development. The proposal had no 
political implications. It was in com- 
plete conformity with the Council’s 
practice of entrusting surveys and 
research to the Secretary-General as 
the most impartial authority. 


United Kingdom Amendment 


The United Kingdom, said Sir 
Sydney Caine, considered it inadvis- 
able to ask the Secretariat to prepare 
a special survey. This would be cost- 
ly and oblige the United Nations to 
recruit additional staff. The govern- 
ments concerned would also have to 
assign staff for the preparation of 
the survey. For the time being, it 
would be sufficient and would satisfy 
the purpose of the Indian draft if a 
special section on the economic 
situation of Africa were included in 
the regular world economic report, 
Sir Sydney declared, offering an 
amendment to that effect. After 
some debate, this amendment was 
adopted. By the terms of another 
amendment offered by Walter Kot- 
schnig, of the United States, the Sec- 
retary-General was to be requested 
to give attention to the problems of 
Africa wherever appropriate in vari- 
ous economic studies. Sir Ramas- 
wani Mudaliar accepted this pro- 
posal and incorporated it in his reso- 
lution. 

On March 2, the Economic and 
Social Council adopted the Indian 
resolution, as amended by the United 
Kingdom, by a vote of 14 in favor 
to 1 against. 
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Court Gives Advisory 


Opinion on New Members 


by Dr. Ivan S. Kerno 


Assistant Secretary-General in Charge of the Legal Department 


HE International Court of Justice 
on March 3, 1950, gave its advis- 
ory opinion on the question of the 
competence of the General Assembly 
for the admission of a state to Mem- 
bership in the United Nations. In 
answering a request by the General 
Assembly for an opinion on this sub- 
ject, the Court, by 12 votes to 2, 
stated that the admission of a state to 
Membership in the United Nations 
cannot be effected by a decision of 
the General Assembly when the Se- 
curity Council has made no recom- 
mendation for admission. This would 
be so whether there. was no recom- 
mendation by reason of the candi- 
date’s failing to obtain a requisite 
majority or by reason of the negative 
vote of a permanent member upon a 
recommendation so to recommend. 
This advisory opinion, the first 
given by the Court in 1950, is the 
second opinion on the subject of the 
admission of states to the United 
Nations. The first advisory opinion 
of the Court, given on May 28, 1948, 
concerned the conditions of admis- 
sion, whereas the present opinion 
deals with the respective roles of the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council in the procedure for admis- 
sion. 

The present question was put to 
the Court by General Assembly reso- 
lution 296 (IV) J of November 22, 
1949, But upon the initiative of the 
Argentine delegation, the issues in- 
volved had been the subject of dis- 
cussion during several sessions of the 
General Assembly and in the course 
of a number of meetings of the Se- 
curity Council. The opinion of the 
highest judicial authority on this sub- 
ject cannot fail to be of great interest 
and value. Moreover, the opinion is 
of importance. because of the pro- 
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nouncements of the Court on matters 
of general interest to international 
law. 


Agreement on Competence 


It may first be noted that all of 
the fourteen judges participating in 
the opinion were in agreement that 
the Court is competent to give an 
advisory opinion on the question al- 
though objection had been made to 
its competence on the grounds, first, 
that it is not competent to interpret 
the Charter and, second, that the 
question was of a political character. 
With respect to each of these objec- 
tions, the Court recalled its state- 
ments made in the first advisory 
opinion. It thus recalled that there 
is no provision prohibiting it from 
exercising with respect to the Charter 
of the United Nations an interpreta- 
tive function which falls within the 
normal exercise of its judicial powers, 
and that it could not attribute a po- 
litical character to a request, framed 
in abstract terms, which invited it to 
undertake an essentially judicial task, 
the interpretation of a treaty provi- 
sion. 

A second point of interest is the 
manner in which the Court dealt with 
the question of resort to travaux 
préparatoires. In this connection I 
recall that when I first appeared be- 
fore the Permanent Court of the 
International Justice as a representa- 
tive of my Government in 1923 in 
the Jaworzina boundary question, I 
had occasion to discuss at length the 
different methods of treaty interpreta- 
tion. Recalling my statements at that 
time, I was particularly gratified by 
the unequivocal position taken by the 
Court in the present case that its first 
duty, in interpreting and applying the 





provisions of a treaty, is to endeavor 
to give effect to the words in their 
natural and ordinary meaning in the 
context in which they occur. The 
Court believed that it would be free 
to resort to other methods of inter-_ 
pretation only if the words in their 
natural and ordinary meaning were 
ambiguous and would lead to an un- 
reasonable result. In the present 
case, the Court found the meaning 
of the text to be clear and, therefore, 
was of the opinion that it would not 
be permissible to resort to travaux 
préparatoires. This is particularly 
significant in view of the fact that the 
arguments supporting the request for 
the advisory opinion were based in 
part on an interpretative statement 
which appeared in a Committee re- 
port of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, and that several of the 
statements submitted to the Court 
contained considerable material deal- 
ing with the travaux préparatoires. 
Despite these circumstances, the 
Court firmly maintained that it could 
not resort to drafting records when 
the text itself was clear. 


The Structure as a Whole 


In giving its opinion, the Court 
considered the structure of the United 
Nations as a whole and pointed out 
that this structure confirmed the in- 
terpretation based on the natural and 
ordinary meaning of the text of 
Article 4, paragraph 2, of the Char- 
ter. Under the Charter, the Court 
stated that the General Assembly and 
the Security Council are both princi- 
pal organs of the United Nations, 
and the one is not in a position of 
subordination to the other. In the 
field of international peace and secur- 
ity, primary responsibility is confer- 
red on the Security Council. In other 
matters, I might add, primary re- 
sponsibility rests with the General 
Assembly. In still others, there is 
joint responsibility, as for example in 
the appointment of the Secretary- 
General, the election of members of 
the International Court of Justice, 
and in the admission and expulsion 
of Members and the suspension of 
rights of Membership. The Court 
concluded that if it were to hold that 
the General Assembly has power to 
admit a state to Membership in the 
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IN THE ENTRANCE HALL of the Peace Palace, Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary~General 
of the United Natiens in charge of the Legal Department, chats with Jules Basdevant, of 
France, President of the International Court of Justice. 


' 


At The Hague, long center for world courts, 
sits the International Court. Here is the 


story of the way it appears and functions. 
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Home of 


HE Peace Palace, seat of the In- 

ternational Court of Justice, rises 
from landscaped gardens on the out- 
skirts of The Hague. Just inside its 
main entrance, inlaid in the marble 
floor, are the words: Sol justitia il- 
lustra nos (“Sun of Justice, shine 
upon us”). An appropriate motto, 
this, for a building which became the 
center for the first world court in 
history, later, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and, now the 
principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. 

By the terms of its Statute, the 
International Court is in permanent 
session, although only the President 
is required to live at The Hague. 
Other judges must hold themselves 
at the Court’s disposal, and are not 
permitted to engage in other profes- 
sional work. 


Rules and Customs 


Constitutionally, and in its rules 
and customs, the Court is primarily 
influenced by its predecessor, the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice established by the League of 
Nations. Many members of its sec- 
retariat—called the Registry—have 
come from the Permanent Court, and 
two of the present judges, Jose Gus- 
tavo Guerrero, of El Salvador, and 
Charles de Visscher, of Belgium, 
fomerly served on it. 

Cases referred to the Court are 
entered on the General List, a scroll 
of hand-made Dutch paper, under 
the direction of the Registrar, Dr. 
Edvard Hambro. Notifications are 
sent at once to all concerned and to 
states and parties entitled to appear 
during the proceedings. If written 
statements are submitted, they are 
considered by the judges in private 
sessions. These usually are held in 
the Bol Room, so-called because its 
walls are hung with canvases by the 
17th-century Dutch painter, Ferdi- 
nand Bol. 


Great Hall of Justice 

On the day announced for public 
hearings, the judges gather in two 
small council chambers decorated 
with portraits of Presidents and 
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ternational Justice ... 


ed by Registrar, file into the 
at H@pf Justice, a high oak- 
elled gp. An usher, dressed in 
lack #form, a silver chain 


around his shoulders, announces: 
“La Cour,” and all present rise. 
The judges proceed slowly toward 
a dais which occupies almost the en- 
tire length of the Great Hall. Behind 
it three lofty stained-glass windows 
show, in allegory, the development 


(Continued on next page.) 
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SPEAKING BEFORE THE COURT, Dr. Kerno represents the Secretary- 
General during the hearing for an advisory opinion concerning inter- 
pretation of peace treaties with Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania on 
February 28. On the dais, |. to r., are Judges Jose P. Azevedo, J. E. 
Read, Abdel Badawi Pasha, Sir A. D. McNair, Milovan Zoricic, G. H. 
Hackworth, Jose G. Guerrero (Vice-President), Jules Basdevant (Presi- 
dent), Alejandro Alvarez, Bohdan Winiarski, Charles de Visscher, Helge 
Klaestad, S. B. Krylov, Hsu Mo; and Dr. Edvard Hambro, Registrar. 
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absence of a recommendation of the 
Security Council, it would be de- 
priving the Security Council of an 
important power which has been 
entrusted to it by the Charter. 


Dissenting Opinions 

Judge Alvarez and Judge Azevedo 
declared that they were unable to 
concur in the opinion of the Court 
and prepared dissenting opinions. 
While the majority of the Court con- 
sidered that the question of the vot- 
ing procedure in the Security Council 
was not involved and that the Gen- 
eral Assembly in any event could not 
change the meaning of a vote in 
the Security Council, the dissenting 
judges considered that the question 
of the “right of veto” was in fact the 
central point in issue. Judge Alvarez 
examined this question “in the light 
of the new international law” and 
was of the opinion that the General 
Assembly might determine whether 
the “right of veto” had been abused; 
if there was such abuse, it could pro- 
ceed with the admission of a state 
without a Security Council recom- 
mendation. 

Judge Azevedo considered a dif- 
ferent aspect of the “question of the 
veto” and came to the conclusion 
that the veto did not apply to a 
recommendation for the admission of 
a state to Membership. He therefore 
believed that if the General Assembly 
observed that an applicant state had 
obtained the votes of any seven mem- 
bers of the Council, it could decide 
to accept or reject the applicant. 

The dissenting judges agreed with 
the majority that little significance 
should be attributed to the travaux 
préparatoires in this case, and sug- 
gested further that interpretations 
should be guided by the future re- 
quirements of the international com- 
munity. 

In concluding, I should like to 
draw attention to the brief period 
required by the Court for the prepar- 
ation of its opinion in this case. Only 
a fortnight elapsed between the oral 
hearings and the delivery of the opin- 
ion, and it must be remembered that 
during this time the consideration of 
other cases was in process. The 
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of mankind from primitive days to 
a time when war has been banished 
as an instrument of international 
politics. 

The members of the Court take 
their places behind a long table, 
with the President in the centre, the 
Vice-President to his right, and the 
other judges seated on either side in 
order of seniority. The Registrar sits 
at a right angle to them, at one of 
the far ends of the table. In the first 
row of seats facing the Court are the 
agents, counsel, and advocates. Be- 
hind them is a row of seats for dis- 
tinguished visitors, with the press 
and public occupying the remaining 
places on the floor and in the galler- 
ies. 

After an opening address by the 
President, the representatives of par- 
ties concerned make their oral state- 
ments from a platform opposite the 
President. Official languages of the 
Court are English and French, al- 
though other languages may be used. 
In the Corfu Channel case heard in 
1949, for example, Albanian and 
Russian were heard. Interpretation 
is from the floor, usually by the 
Court’s own interpreters. 


Judgments are Final 


At the close of the public hear- 
ing—which may vary from the one 
day of the advisory opinion concern- 
ing new Members to the several 
weeks of the Corfu Channel dispute 
—the Court withdraws. Decisions 
are reached as soon as possible after 
private and secret deliberations and 
by majority vote of the judges pres- 
ent. They are announced, together 
with the Court’s reasons, in public 
session, either as judgments, in cases 
of litigation, or as advisory opinions. 
The Court’s judgments are final and 
without appeal. 

In 1950 the International Court 
has the largest agenda since its cre- 
ation. In its four previous years, it 


Court has, therefore, demonstrated 
that it can work rapidly, and the in- 
valuable aid of its advisory opinions 
may thus be available to the organs 
of the United Nations even in those 
cases where urgent action is required. 
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dealt with only one litigation (the 
Corfu Channel case) and handed 
down two advisory opinions (con- 
cerning conditions of admission of 
new Members and reparation for in- 
juries incurred in United Nations 
service). This year, the Court has 
already finished two proceedings in 
regard to advisory opinions (see 
page 307) and will later discuss 
a third, concerning the status of 
South-West Africa. 

The Court also will deal with 
three cases of litigation: a dispute 
between the United Kingdom and 
Norway concerning fisheries off the 
Norwegian coast; a dispute between 
France and Egypt concerning the 
rights of French citizens in Egypt; 
and a dispute between Colombia 
and Peru concerning the right of 
asylum. 


World Survey 
of Slavery 


A world survey of slavery and 
institutions or customs resmebling 
slavery is to be undertaken by the 
Economic and Social Council’s ad 
hoc Committee on Slavery. Several 
methods of securing information for 
this were decided on by the Com- 
institutions or customs resembling 
mittee at its session at Lake Success 
from February 13 to March 23. 

One method will take the form of 
a questionnaire submitted to both 
Members and non-Members. 

As another method of securing 
information for the survey, the Com- 
mittee requested assistance from 
certain research institutions and mis- 
sionary organizations, and invited 
certain non-governmental organiza- 
tions to submit written or oral in- 
formation. It also complied a list 
of private individuals who might 
have special knowledge or compet- 
ence in the field of slavery and 
servitude. They were incited to 
submit information in reply to par- 
ticular questions. 

In addition, a special request for 
information on measures taken by 
organized labor against servitude 
conditions was submitted to the ILO. 
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Secretary-General Offers 


Representation Principle. 


PRINCIPLE which might be 

followed in deciding which of 
two rival governments should be 
accorded the right to represent a 
state in the United Nations was sub- 
mitted by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie in a memorandum made public 
on March 8. 

Dealing generally with the legal 
aspects of problems of representation 
in the United Nations, the memor- 
andum nevertheless makes particular 
reference to the Chinese question, 
and it was immediately attacked by 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, permanent repre- 
sentative of China. 

The “primary difficulty,” the 
memorandum states, is that the ques- 
tion of representation in the United 
Nations has been linked up with the 
question of recognition by Member 
states. This, the. memorandum 
points out, is unfortunate in practice 
and wrong in legal theory. 

If representation were to go by 
recognition, then the situation might 
arise when one government is repre- 
sented in one organ of the United 
Nations and its rival in another. 

Legally, recognition is a unilateral 
act which a country may grant or 
withhold at will. It is regarded as 
essentially a political decision. The 
United States emphasized this un- 
questionable right, for example, when 
Syria queried United States recogni- 
tion of Israel. 

Legal scholars have argued that 
individual recognition through the 
free choice of states should be re- 
placed by collective recognition 
through the United Nations, but 
states have so far refused to accept 
any such rule. To establish it would 
call for an amendment of the Char- 
ter or a treaty to which all Members 
would adhere. 

But while recognition by states is 
an individual act, Membership and 
representation in the United Nations 
are collective acts. The latter, it 
would appear, cannot be made to de- 
pend on prior recognition. 
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As a result of the grave 
difficulties arising from the 
question of China’s repre- 
sentation in the United Na- 
tions, Secretary - General 
Trygve Lie prepared a con- 
fidential memorandum on 
the legal aspects of repre- 
sentation which he made 
public on March 8. This is 
summarized here, together 
with a protest by Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, permanent repre- 
sentative of China. 


Practice both in the League of 
Nations and in the United Nations 
bears out this conclusion, the mem- 
orandum points out. Yemen and 
Burma were admitted unanimously 
by the General Assembly at a time 
when they were recognized only by 
a minority of Members. A number 
of Members voted in the Security 
Council for admission of Jordan and 
Nepal though they had not recog- 
nized these Governments. And when 
the U.S.S.R. declared that it would 
not vote for admission of certain 
states because it had no diplomatic 
relations with them, the point was 
referred to the International Court 
of Justice for an opinion. The Court 
answered that a state was not juri- 
dically entitled to make its consent 
to admission depend on conditions 
not provided in the Charter—includ- 
ing the condition of lack of diplo- 
matic relations. 





Unbroken Practice 


Thus, until the Chinese question 
arose, United Nations practice has 
been to regard representation as dis- 
tinct from recognition. The creden- 
tials of a representative have not 
once been challenged. Every re- 
port of the Credentials Committees 
has been adopted unanimously. 

The Members have therefore made 
clear, the memorandum says, by an 


unbroken practice that (1) a Mem- 
ber could properly vote to accept a 
representative of a government which 
it did not recognize, or with which it 
had no diplomatic relations, and (2) 
that such a vote did not imply recog- 
nition or a readiness to establish dip- 
lomatic relations. 

This practice is not only correct 
but in accord with the basic char- 
acter of the organization. The United 
Nations is not an association limited 
to like-minded states and govern- 
ments of similar ideological persuas- 
ion (as is the case in certain regional 
associations). As an organization 
which aspires to universality, it must 
of necessity include states of vary- 
ing and even conflicting ideologies. 

The Chinese case is unique be- 
cause two rival governments exist, 
but such a situation may occur again. 
What principle could be applied 
then to such cases? 

“It is submitted,” the memoran- 
dum concludes, “that the proper 
principle can be derived by analogy 
from Article 4 of the Charter. This 
article requires that an applicant for 
Membership must be able and will- 
ing to carry out the obligations of 
Membership. The obligations of 
Membership can be carried out only 
by governments which in fact pos- 
sess the power to do so. Where a 
revolutionary government presents 
itself as representing a state, in riv- 
alry to an existing government, the 
question at issue should be which of 
these two governments in fact is in a 
position to employ the resources and 
direct the people of the state in ful- 
filment of the obligations of Mem- 
bership. In essence, this means an 
inquiry as to whether the new gov- 
ernment exercises effective authority 
within the territory of the state and 
is habitually obeyed by the bulk of 
the population. 

“If so, it would seem to be ap- 
propriate for the United Nations or- 
gans, through their collective action, 
to accord it the right to represent 
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the state in the organization, even 
though individual Members of the 
organization refuse, and may con- 
tinue to refuse, to accord it recog- 
nition as the lawful government for 
reasons which are valid under their 
national policies.” 


Method of Circulation 


The Secretary-General’s memo- 
randum originally was prepared as 
a confidential document for his own 
information, Mr. Lie explained in 
making it public. During Febru- 
ary, he had had a number of infor- 
mal conversations with members of 
the Security Council in connection 
with the question of representation 
of states in the United Nations, and 
in view of the proposal made by the 
representative of India for certain 
changes in the rules of procedure on 
this subject, he had the memorandum 
prepared. 

Some of the representatives to 
whom he mentioned it asked to see 
the document, and he therefore 
gave copies “to those representatives 
who were at that time present in New 
York.” 

“References to this memorandum 
have now appeared in the press,” he 
added, “and I feel it appropriate 
that the full text now be made avail- 
able to all members of the Council.” 
It was therefore circulated unoffi- 
cially to all members and was also 
released to the press. 


Dr. Tsiang’s Protest 


Circulation of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s memorandum was followed on 
March 13 by a strongly worded for- 
mal protest from Dr. T. F. Tsiang. 
Bad in law and in politics, the 
memorandum, Dr. Tsiang said, was 
an attack on the United Nations 
front of China’s struggle for free- 
dom and national independence. “In 
time,” he declared, “it will be rec- 
ognized as also an attack on the 
cause of freedom throughout the 
world.” 

The United Nations, founded to 
preserve peace, should lend its in- 
fluence to support Nationalist China, 
which was stemming the spread of 
communism in Asia and the out- 
break of World War III. 
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“The deadlock in the United Na- 
tions comes from the walkout of the 
Soviet delegation in face of decisions 
made by organs of the United Na- 
tions to continue to recognize the 
delegation of the National Govern- 
ment of China,” Dr. Tsiang stated. 
“These decisions were all made ac- 
cording to the rules of procedure of 
the organs concerned. The responsi- 
bility for the deadlock is the Soviet 
walkout, which is recognized by all 
as being illegal and a violation of 
the Charter. If you desire to re- 
move the deadlock, the proper place 
to apply your influence is with the 
Soviet delegation.” 

The Soviet has not made a single 
constructive contribution to the or- 
ganization, Dr. Tsiang continued, 
and has throughout used the United 
Nations for obstruction and propa- 
ganda. Sacrificing the National Gov- 
ernment of China to appease the So- 
viet was therefore bad politics. 

Legally, Dr. Tsiang argued that 
the linkage between diplomatic rec- 
ognition and representation in the 
United Nations is the general rule, 
the cases cited by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral being exceptions. The U.S.S.R., 
despite the advisory opinion of the 
Court, continues to veto applications 
for Membership. Likewise the United 
States took the position on March 2 
of opposing the admission of a com- 
munist Chinese delegation for the 
specific reason that it continued to 
recognize the National Government. 

The new criterion suggested by 
the Secretary-General for deciding 
representation was the same as that 
taken into account by governments 
for the purpose of recognition. 


Election Suggested 


“If you wish to institute ‘an in- 
quiry as to whether the new govern- 
ment exercises effective authority 
within the territory of the state and 
is habitually obeyed by the bulk of 
the population,’” Dr. Tsiang con- 
tinued, “the only possible procedure, 
consistent with the principles of the 
Charter, is a fair and free election. 
In spite of appearances, the commu- 
nist regime in China does not have 
the support of the Chinese people. 
Its ideology and program are un- 
Chinese. Internationally, the com- 


munist regime is regarded by the 
Chinese people as a puppet regime. 
Today, the opposition to the commu- 
nist regime is stronger than it was 
a year ago. Before long, the world 
will hear more about the hatred of 
the Chinese people for the commu- 
nists.” 

Protesting against the Secretary- 
General’s intervention in the matter, 
Dr. Tsiang said that it was not his 
duty to call into question decisions 
taken by the various organs in ac- 
cordance with their procedures. 

Article 99 authorizes the Secre- 
tary-General to “bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any mat- 
ter which in his opinion may threat- 
en the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” Nobody could 
believe that the question of Chinese 
representation was of this character. 
Even if it were, a secret memo- 
randum should not have been cir- 
culated to some members of the 
Council, excluding the delegation 
most concerned. 

“Today,” concluded Dr. Tsiang, 
“with such bad politics and bad 
law, you have intervened against the 
interests of my country; tomorrow 
you can do the same thing against 
the interests of other countries. The 
organization of international secur- 
ity is vitiated by an element of in- 
security at its very centre, particu- 
larly for the smaller and weaker 
countries.” 


“Serving Best Interests” 


On March 14, after receiving Dr. 
Tsiang’s letter, the Secretary-General 
commented: 

“I shall continue to carry out 
what I believe to be my duty as Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
and to serve the best interests of the 
organization as a whole as I see 
them. 

“I reserve my right to answer the 
misstatements made by Dr. Tsiang 
when the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation comes before the Security 
Council or another organ of the 
United Nations.” 

Earlier he had emphasized that he 
was working for a solution based on 
the collective interests of the United 
Nations as a whole rather than on 
the interests of individual Members. 
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On March 17, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral told the press that he was con- 
tinuing his conversations with rep- 
resentatives on the Security Council. 


Cables Circulated 


Meanwhile, on February 21, Dr. 
Ales Bebler, representative of Yugo- 
slavia on the Council, asked the Sec- 
retary-General to have “the two 
latest cables from the Foreign Min- 
istry of the People’s Republic of 
China,” dated January 20 and Feb- 
ruary 3, issued as official docu- 
ments of the Council and circu- 
lated among all Members of the 
United Nations. This was done on 
February 24. 

The first announced that Chang 
Wen Tien had been appointed Chair- 
man of the delegation of the People’s 


Republic of China to attend the 
meetings and to participate in the 
work of the United Nations, includ- 
ing the meetings and work of the 
Security Council. It also asked when 
“the illegitimate representatives of 
the Chinese Kuomintang reaction- 
ary remnant clique” will be expelled 
and when “the legitimate delegation 
of the People’s Republic of China” 
can attend the meetings and partici- 
pate in the work. 


The second cable called attention 
to the first and termed as “unjusti- 
fied” the fact that the expulsion had 
not taken place. It also announced 
that Chi Chao Ting had been ap- 
pointed representative to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and asked 
when he and Chang Wen Tien could 
attend the meetings. 





“What the World Needs 


Is a 20-Year Program” 


(Continued from page 288.) 


will help to reduce cold war tensions, 
provided such programs are carried 
out on a non-political basis. 

The United Nations has demon- 
strated its capacity for mediation 
and conciliation of bitter conflicts 
in Palestine, Indonesia, and Kash- 
mir. 

The United Nations has been able 
to keep within peaceful bounds 
every other dispute between nations 
that has been brought before it. The 
Great Power veto has not prevented 
the Security Council most of the 
time from performing its conciliat- 
ing and mediating role. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, where there is no 
veto, has full power to supplement 
this pacific work of the Security 
Council and has done so with success 
in a number of instances. 

It is true that no progress has been 
made for the last two years and a 
half toward getting agreement on the 
control of atomic energy, or on re- 
ducing other armaments, or on pro- 
viding military forces to the Security 
Council to enforce its decisions. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations 
has the great advantage of being 
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able to apply to conflicts of power 
those moderating controls and con- 
ciliating influences that are the re- 
sult of the prinicples of universality 
and sovereign equality among na- 
tions. 

There are many resources for 
peace in the United Nations Char- 
ter and in the Organization that are 
either untapped or have been only 
partially used so far. 

For example, the Charter calls for 
special “periodic meetings” of the 
Security Council at which the Mem- 
bers can be represented by the for- 
eign ministers or even the heads of 
government. Under the rules the 
Council should hold such meetings 
twice a year, but so far as there 
have not been any. 

If such special meetings were to be 
held as a regular thing, they should 
be devoted to a periodic review of 
outstanding issues before the United 
Nations, accompanied by quiet and 
private consultations on these issues 
among the foreign ministers. 

Great results should not be ex- 
pected from any one of these meet- 
ings. Their success or failure should 


not be measured in terms of deci- 
sions reached, but in terms of a 
step-by-step progress toward better 
understanding and the restoration of 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
more favorable to the peaceful settle- 
ment of outstanding issues. 

Besides the opportunity for 
progress offered by high level pe- 
riodic meetings of the Security Coun- 
cil, the United Nations offers many 
other possibilities as well. 


The Road of Negotiation 


I think we should use all these 
resources in order to try to bring 
the cold war to an end. 

I do not believe in political mir- 
acles. It will take a long series of 
steps to reduce the tensions of the 
conflict and bring the Great Powers 
together. 

Equally, I do not think the world 
can safely delay taking the first steps 
on this road of negotiation and con- 
ciliation. The danger of an indefi- 
nite continuation of the cold war 
in this age of the atom bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, and bacteriological 
weapons is too great. 

I want to make certain that I am 
not misunderstood when I speak for 
negotiation among the Great Powers. 
I do not mean by negotiation sur- 
render or appeasement by either 
side. I mean negotiation—which re- 
quires honest give-and-take by both 
sides. 

I have been encouraged by the 
recent reaffirmations from the two 
leading Great Powers—the United 
States and the Soviet Union—about 
the possibilities of peaceful co-exist- 
ence between them and between the 
different economic and political sys- 
tems they represent. The United 
Nations was founded upon that be- 
lief and the hope of world peace 
depends upon its validity. 

What we need, what the world 
needs, is a twenty year program to 
win peace through the United Na- 
tions. 

I believe that most people every- 
where in the world will join me in 
the desire and hope that the Mem- 
ber governments of the United Na- 
tions will make renewed efforts to 
get together on the first steps of such 
a United Nations peace program 
without delay. 
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WEST AFRICAN MISSION’S INVESTIGATION 





The Problem of Eweland 


HE probiem of the unification of 

about one million people under a 
single administration in West Africa 
has been the subject of a special in- 
vestigation conducted by the Trustee- 
ship Council’s Visiting Mission to 
West Africa. The people concerned 
are the Ewe tribe, at present divided 
between the British colony of the 
Gold Coast, and the adjacent Trust 
Territories of Togoland under 
French, and Togoland under British 
administration. 

In a special report submitted to 
the Trusteeship Council on February 
17, the Visiting Mission stresses the 
seriousness of the problem, warning 
that it has now attained “the force 
and dimensions of a_ nationalistic 
movement,” and that a solution must 
be sought with urgency in the inter- 
ests of peace and stability. 

Attention was first focussed on the 
picturesque Ewe (pronounced Ev- 
veh) people in December, 1947, 
when the Trusteeship Council heard 
a statement made by Mr. Sylvanus 
Olympio on behalf of his country- 
men, who had already submitted sev- 
eral petitions to the United Nations. 
Mr. Olympio affirmed that measures 
proposed by the French and British 
administrations in Togoland, de- 
signed to alleviate the grievances of 
the Ewe tribe, were inadequate as 
they did not provide for the complete 
unification. 

Subsequently the Council adopted 
a resolution which recognized that 
the existing boundaries dividing the 
Ewes had caused them real difficul- 
ties. The Council therefore welcomed 
the measures jointly proposed by 
France and Britain as an earnest and 
constructive initial effort. 

The Council then recommended 
that the Ewe peoples should be as- 
sisted and encouraged to develop 
their capacity for self-government, 
and that France and Britain should 
report on the measures adopted to 
this end. The Council also decided 
that the first Visiting Mission to West 
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One of the specific tasks of 
the Visiting Mission to West 
African Trust Territories 
was to inquire into the 
problem of the Ewes, a 
tribe of about a million peo- 
ple who wish to live under 
a single administration. In 
a special report to the Trus- 
teeship Council, the Mis- 
sion stresses the urgency of 
this issue which was first 
brought to the United Na- 
tions in 1947. 


African Trust Territories should pay 
special attention to the problem, and 
agreed to re-examine the whole ques- 
tion on receiving the observations 
and conclusions of the Mission. (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 1.) 


Mission’s Report 


In its 46-page report, the Mission 
analyses the steps already taken to 
resolve the issue, and makes various 
recommendations for an ultimate so- 
lution. (Editor's note: The report on 
the Ewe problem is the third of five 
volumes constituting the complete 
report of the Visiting Mission to the 
Council.) 

Under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, the four- 
member Mission, spent about 18 
days in the Togoland Trust Terri- 
tories and the Gold Coast Colony. 
The Mission held consultations with 
tribal leaders and other representa- 
tives of the African peoples as well 
as with officials of the local admin- 
istration. 

As a result of its examination, the 
Mission concluded that the following 
main factors emerge and should be 
considered in reaching a solution of 
the Ewe problem: 

(a) The unification movement in 


the southern sections of the two 
Togolands, and apparently in the 
Keta district of the Gold Coast, has 
assumed the character of a popular 
nationalistic movement; 


(b) The population of the Keta 
and Peki districts of the Gold Coast 
Colony, (not a Trust Territory) is 
a prominent segment of the unifica- 
tion movement; 


(c) If the unification movement 
is not satisfied to some appreciable 
degree, the danger of an intensifica- 
tion of local nationalism, perhaps 
stimulated by nationalistic forces in 
neighboring territories, or forces 
from outside of a different character, 
seems unavoidable; 


(d) The Ewe groups are not the 
only tribal groups advocating unifica- 
tion; 

(e) The unification movement 
even among the Ewes is not identical 
with regard to the territorial scope of 
unification; 

(f) The unification movement, as 
a popular movement, is not promi- 
nent in the northern section of either 
of the two Togolands. In northern 
British Togo some chiefs desire uni- 
fication with the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast; 


(g) The existing frontiers are a 
hardship (economically, socially and 
culturally) to the inhabitants of the 
southern sections of both Togolands 
and, to some extent, also to the in- 
habitants of the other sections; 


(h) The removal of the economic 
disabilities resulting from the exist- 
ing frontier does not fully meet the 
objectives of the unification move- 
ment. 

The idea of the re-unification of 
Togoland, which is now supported in 
principle by large sections of the 
entire population, has, says the Mis- 
sion, gained strength and impetus 
from the sudden aggravation in 1940 
of the inconveniences caused by the 
Franco-British frontier. Neighboring 
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and related populations, split by al- 
most impassable barriers, have suf- 
fered materially and morally, and 
considerable material privations have 
been imposed—mainly on the in- 
habitants of French - administered 
Togoland. Despite some improve- 
ment in the situation the different 
economic systems, exchange controls, 
and customs difficulties continue to 
impose constraints which the frontier 
population does not easily bear. 

At the same time the Mission 
noted with satisfaction the efforts 
made by the twin administrations in 
the territories to reduce the economic 
inconveniences caused by the fron- 
tier. Measures taken are an apprecia- 
ble step forward but, in themselves, 
are insufficient to solve the whole 
problem. The Mission feels that a 
continuation of these efforts, in ac- 
cordance with the views communi- 
cated to the Trusteeship Council by 
France and Britain in their joint 
memorandum of November, 1947, 
can still overcome a_ considerable 
part of the difficulties. 


Towards Self-Government 


Pointing out that the problem is 
no longer just an economic one, the 
Mission stresses that Togolanders on 
both sides of the frontier claim that 
unification is an essential stage in 
their progress towards self-govern- 
ment or independence. 

In other words, the people con- 
sider that self-government or inde- 
pendence, which are established by 
the United Nations Charter as the 
ultimate objective of Trusteeship, 
must take the form of a “Togo State” 
with frontiers more or less corre- 
sponding to those of former German 
Togoland, and that maintenance of 
the present dual administration is 
incompatible with the fulfilment of 
their aspirations. 

The political formula which the 
Mission thinks might meet the situa- 
tion in the future depends to a large 
degree on the people of the two ter- 
ritories themselves, on the extent of 
well-informed public opinion, and on 
the political maturity of the people. 
Such a condition now appears to be 
rapidly advancing in the south. 


A majority of the Ewe people, the 
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Mission states, favor the formation 
of an “Ewe-land” based on respect 
tor ethnological conditions and com- 
prising, in addition to the southern 
section of the two Togolands, two 
districts of the Gold Coast colony. 
Another very large section of public 
opinion, including representatives of 
the Ewes and members of other 
tribes, expresses opposition to unifi- 
cation with the Ewe districts of the 
Gold Coast and aims at the com- 
plete reconstruction of former Ger- 
man Togoland. 


Population’s Indifference 


In the north of French-admin- 
istered Togoland the Mission found 
the mass of the population apparently 
indifferent to the question. Many 
chiefs and notables, while expressing 
themselves in favor of a reunited 
Togoland, opposed any change in the 
Trusteeship Authority as far as they 
were concerned and also voiced fears 
of possible Ewe domination in the 
event of immediate unification. 


Further differing views were found 
in the north of British-administered 
Togoland, where public opinion ap- 
peared hostile to the reconstitution of 
Togoland within its pre-1914 bound- 
aries. 


The Mission suggests in its report 
that the Administering Authorities 
should not only continue their pres- 
ent efforts to reduce or even abolish 
the customs barriers complained of 
by the people of both territories, but 
should also increase their collabora- 
tion with each other with a view to 
unifying and co-ordinating, as far as 
possible, the legislation and methods 
applied in both territories with regard 
to fiscal, economic, cultural and edu- 
cational, health and transport services 
in such a way as to eliminate at least 
the non-political aspects of the prob- 
lem. 


The Mission further considers that 
the details of a comprehensive plan 
should be left with the Trusteeship 
Council and to expert hands, and, 
above all, should await the attitude 
of the two Administering Authorities. 
In this respect, the Mission submits 
that there are “three wide avenues” 
through which a solution might be 
found: first, a political solution with- 
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in the framework of the two existing 
Togolands; secondly, an economic 
solution within the framework of the 
two existing Togolands; and, thirdly, 
a general solution to be sought within 
a wider political and economic 
framework embracing the two Togo- 
lands. 

Finally, the Mission believes that 
the Anglo-French Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission for Togoland, estab- 
lished in 1948, on which African 
members represent the people of the 
two territories, is a most valuable 
institution which might be further 
developed. “It shows the desire of 
the Administering Authorities to give 
every possible satisfaction to the 
wishes of the inhabitants of both ter- 
ritories,” says the report. 

At its meeting in Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 28, the Trusteeship Council 
agreed to accede to the request of the 
All-Ewe Conference that it should be 
granted a second oral hearing when 
its petitions come up for considera- 
tion before the Council. A series of 
petitions submitted by the All-Ewe 
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Conference, of French-administered 
Togoland, all relate to the question 
of the unification of Eweland under 
one single Administering Authority. 
The petitioners maintain that meas- 
ures taken so far by the administra- 
tions concerned do not adequately 
settle their grievances. A _ petition 
from the Togoland Progress Party 
opposes the unification under a single 
Trusteeship of the two Togoland 
Trust Territories, and approves the 
joint proposals of the two admin- 
istering Authorities concerned for 
closer-co-operation in the administra- 
tion of the territories. 


Oral Statement 


On March 20 the Trusteeship 
Council heard an oral statement by 
the spokesman of the Ewe tribe, in 
support of his countrymen’s petitions 
for the unification of Eweland. He 
submitted a proposal for a five-year 
plan for the harmonization of the 
British and French administrations 
in the two Trust Territories, which 
also provided for measures leading 
to self-government after five years. 
The Ewe representative maintained 
that the Ewe people could achieve 
as much in the direction of self- 
government within five years as was 
expected of former Italian Somali- 
land after a ten-year period under 
the Trusteeship System. 


EWELAND POSTERS welcomed the Visiting Mission to West Africa. 


The territory occupied by the Ewe 
people covers about 80 miles of 
coastline, extends from 75 to 100 
miles inland in the two Togoland 
Trust Territories (sse map on page 
315.) Lying between the Volta and 
Mono Rivers, what is locally known 
as Eweland extends northward from 
the Gulf of Guinea as far as the up- 
lands known as the Togo Ranges. 

Intensive farming along the shores 
of lagoons is carried on in the south- 
ern lowlands. The climate is hot and 
humid, though rainfall is low. Sugar 
cane is grown, while experiments in 
potato cultivation are proving satis- 
factory. There has been land recla- 
mation for onion growing. Several 
trade and crafts are practised in the 
southern towns and villages includ- 
ing pottery and weaving. Copra and 
tapioca are also prepared for export. 
The coastal zone is the most heavily 
populated area of Eweland, and the 
density of population in some areas 
exceeds 1,000 per square mile. Mar- 
ket towns have grown rapidly since 
the beginning of this century. 

The Ewes are generally believed to 
have originated in the Niger Valley 
and to have migrated to their present 
terrritory in the early years of the 
Christian era. 

Between 1865 and 1874, Eweland 
was embroiled in bitter warfare. Dur- 
ing that tragic period, which saw 








conflict between the Ashanti people 
and the British, and the invasion of 
Eweland by the Ashantis, groups of 
Ewes found themselves in opposite 
camps. As a result, the wars caused 
great destruction of lives and crops, 
virtually wiped out many settlements, 
destroyed accumulated wealth, and 
alienated some Ewe groups from 
others. 

Peace came in 1874, only to be 
followed ten years later by the entry 
of Germany into Eweland. As in so 
many other parts of the tropics, Eu- 
ropean traders and missionaries were 
at work among the Ewe people long 
before the country was brought 
under European rule. 

France, Britain, and Germany 
agreed by the end of the century on 
the partition of the Ewe country and 
its hinterland, and the boundaries 
were later settled. Britain received 
part of the coastal zone and a sec- 
tion of the southern part of the 
Central Plain. The rest of Eweland 
fell to the Germans, who gave the 
name Togo, derived from a small 
village in the area, to all the terri- 
tory under their authority. 


Third Partition 


In August, 1914, joint British and 
French forces occupied Togoland, 
with the western part coming under 
British administration. This arrange- 
ment lasted for the duration of the 
war. The third partition of Eweland 
followed a Franco-British conven- 
tion which was signed at a confer- 
ence on July 10, 1919, at which the 
present boundaries were laid down. 


The division of Togoland between 
France and the United Kingdom was 
opposed at the time by the in- 
digenous inhabitants, who expressed 
themselves in a resolution at the Na- 
tional Congress of British West 
Africa in 1920. In it, they viewed 
“with alarm the right assumed by the 
European powers of exchanging or 
partitioning countries between them, 
without reference to, or regard for, 
the wishes of the people.” The 
resolution went on to state that “such 
a course is tantamount to a species 
of slavery.” 
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Reeord Petitions List 
Betore Council 


EARLY two hundred petitions 

were submitted to the Visiting 
Mission to West African Trust Ter- 
ritories by individuals and organiza- 
tions in British and French-ad- 
ministered Togoland, during the 
Mission’s two weeks’ tour of those 
neighboring territories last Decem- 
ber. These petitions are now being 
considered by an ad hoc Commit- 
tee of the Trusteeship Council (see 
box on page 318). Most of them con- 
cern the unification problems of Ewe- 
land, and maintain that unification is 
a necessary prerequisite for the solu- 
tion of the area’s difficulties and for 
the orderly achievement of self- 
government or independence. 





Many of the petitions refer to the 
historical and ethnic unity of the 
region, as well as to the detrimental 
effect of partition on the social, 
cultural, political, economic and 
educational life and future of the 
people. Emphasis also is laid on the 
fact that the partition of the Ewe- 
inhabited region between the two 
Trust Territories and the Gold 
Coast Colony took place without 
consultation of the Ewe _ people 
themselves. 

Although most of the petitioners 
call for unification, a number sub- 
mitted by groups in  French-ad- 
ministered Togoland express satisfac- 
tion with French Trusteeship, and 
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THE PETITIONS OF THE EWE tribe being presented to the Visiting Mission to West Africa, 
during its tour of British-administered Togoland. 
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In addition to the long list of 
petitions received from the two 
Togolands, about one hundred other 
petitions were submitted for con- 
sideration at the Council's sixth ses- 
sion. Most of these came from the 
British and French administered 


Cameroons, and were presented to 
the Visiting Mission when it toured 
these two territories last year. Other 
petitions were submitted from indi- 


viduals and organizations in Tan- 
ganyika, Ruanda-Urundi and West- 
ern Samoa. A number of the com- 
plaints allege alienation of tribal 
lands and private property. Others 
cite personal grievances relating to 
legal, financial, health and educa- 
tional matters. Several petitioners 
charge discrimination against the in- 
digenous inhabitants by the various 
Administering Authorities. 


are Opposed to any change. Some 
petitions from this region attack the 
Ewe-unification movement on _ the 
ground that it does not represent the 
unanimous will of the population, 
nor the wishes of the non-Ewe 
ethnic groups. 

Some of the petitions refer speci- 
fically to the Anglo-French Standing 
Consultative Commission for Togo- 
land which, it is alleged, has paid 
little or no attention to the Ewe 
problem. The petitioners claim that 
this Commission lacks central execu- 
tive machinery and that its dis- 
cussions, which often end in no 
decision being taken other than 
“palliative observations and recom- 
mendations,” have no prospect of 
immediate implementation by the 
two Administering Authorities. 

The division of local states, vil- 
lages, families and farms by the 
present frontier is also referred to 
in several of the petitions which 
state that the border cuts off many 
Ewes from their chiefs, relatives, 
families, water supply and markets. 
The petition presented by the All- 
Ewe Conference (see page 3/4) lists 
three districts, three towns and 13 
farms split by the frontier, as well 
as the names of numerous persons 
who are said to live on one side of 
the frontier while their farms and 
property are on the other side. 

Many of the petitions submitted 
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to the Visiting Mission on the spot 
were presented in the form of ad- 
dresses of welcome from. tribal 
chiefs, notables, and heads of polit- 
ical parties and organizations. At 
the town of Noepe, in French Togo- 
land, the president of the Unité 
Togolaise party, Mr. W. Dornyo, 
presented a lengthy petition, declar- 
ing that political liberty alone could 
satisfy the “dynamic demand of the 
long-exploited masses of our coun- 
try.” Mr. Dornyo went on to say: 
“Let us therefore march on with 
one aim to the same destiny as India 
and Liberia. . . . Onward ye dele- 
gates of the United Nations Organi- 
zation to the goal of unification, 
liberty and rapture, and to the 
rescue of our dear beloved Togo- 
land from thraldom.” 


PROBLEM OF PETITIONS 


In order to expedite the ex- 
amination of the record list of 
petitions, the Council early in its 
Geneva session set up an ad hoc 
Committee on Petitions which, 
under the Chairmanship of R. A. 
Peachey, of Australia, comprises 
the representatives of China, the 
Dominican Republic, New Zea- 
land, the Philippines and the 
United States. After several meet- 
ings, Council members expressed 
doubts as to whether this com- 
mittee could complete its work 
on the scores of petitions, and 
President Garreau thought it 
might be necessary for it to con- 
tinue its work in the interval dur- 
ing the Council’s sixth and 
seventh sessions. In Mr. Gar- 
reau’s view the growing number 
of petitions was a problem which 
might finally force the Council to 
set up a standing committee to 
meet throughout the year. 

Because of its exceptionally 
heavy work load the Council, on 
March 13, decided to postpone 
examination of the annual reports 
on British and French-adminis- 
tered Togoland until its seventh 
session, at Lake Success in June. 
Mr. Garreau also announced that 
this session would convene on 
June 1, instead of June 15, as 
originally planned. 
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A petition submitted by W. K. 
Etsi Tettey, representing the Togo- 
land United Nations Association, 
was presented to the Visiting Mis- 
sion in the form of a memoran- 
dum on economic problems. In this 
Mr. Tettey stated: “Lome, the first 
town in which you landed, was our 
port when Togoland was one politi- 
cal unit under the German Ad- 
ministration. Cost of imported goods 
was low because the port is not far 
away from Southern Togo. Besides, 
this port is connected to Palime by 
a railway line. After the Anglo- 
French Partition things changed all 
of a sudden, for the worse; Accra 
which is nearly 200 miles away from 
most parts of British Togoland, being 
our port through which our goods 
are now received. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if we pay 180 shillings for 
a piece of print! It aches my head 
whenever I think of the frontier! 
Togoland wants Lome to be her 
port, this can only be implemented 
with the artifical frontier removed. 
—One Togoland, One Govern- 
ment.’ 

“The Frontier and different prices 
for agricultural products in the 
French and English zones have been 
responsible for smuggling, _ theft, 
clashes with customs officials result- 
ing in death and so forth, not say- 
ing anything about the ill-treatment 
of ‘human beings’ at the preventive 
posts.” 


Women’s Appeal 


The womenfolk of Togoland also 
submitted petitions to the Visiting 
Mission, advancing their own par- 
ticular claims. In a petition signed 
by women residents of Avatime, a 
region divided between French and 
British Togoland, reference is made 
to the shortcomings of the medical 
service and the long distances which 
patients often have to travel for 
treatment. This group of women 
submit the following specific re- 
quests in their own words: 

“1. To remove the frontiers be- 
tween the French and English sides 
and make the two parts one. 


“2. Send us competent European 
lady teachers to teach more ad- 
vanced sewing to our girls in order 
to earn our living. 


“3. Send us more doctors who 
can train our girls to become nurses 
and stay among us forever. 


“4. We shall be very glad if some 
of our girls can be taken to Europe 
to learn all necessary jobs of the 
women, and teach their neighbors 
here so that we can have many 
work-women. We notice that the 
work of men alone in Europe can- 
not help Europe to progress but 
with the help of men and women 
all is going on well. . . . We beg 
you fervently to take our requests, 
think of them, and help us.” 


Poor Public Services 


Still another petition signed by 
William L. Akagbor, of Amedzofe, 
in British-administered Togoland, 
compares the progressive public 
services available in towns in the 
neighboring Gold Coast Colony with 
those in his own country. He states: 
“We have seen that all big towns 
in the Gold Coast have been given 
electric lights and good water sup- 
ply, and usually at places where 
there are European residents. In the 
whole of British Togoland only Ho 
has got good water supply. Go to 
Adaklu, Anfoe Akukome, and see, 
as I did in 1948 when I paid a visit. 
. . . I saw a woman giving palm 
wine to her children, for her hus- 
band was away and could not get 
water. There is no electric light in 
British Togoland, and if it were not 
for the moon and the stars Togo- 
landers would never have seen light 
in their towns on dark days.” 


The diversity of the many subjects 
touched upon in the petitions is il- 
lustrated by one presented by a 
pastor, Daniel K. Adinyira, who 
maintains that missionary work has 
suffered through the division of the 
two territories. After describing his 
44 years work as a mission agent, 
Pastor Adinyira says that evangeli- 
cal missions would have progressed 
much further but for the artifical 
boundaries in Togoland. He further 
declares: “As the ultimate aim of 
the United Nations is a united world, 
I feel it imperative that the word 
of God should not be chained to 
man-made international frontiers and 
rent by the imperialists.” 
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Kashmir Demilitarization 
Aim of Couneil’s Action 


HAT its President termed “one 

more concrete step towards 
the solution of the dispute between 
India and Pakistan” was taken by 
the Security Council on March 14 
when it provided for the appoint- 
ment of a “Representative” to assist 
in the solution and to replace the 
present United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan. 

The Council’s resolution was ac- 
cepted by India and Pakistan, and 
this fact was welcomed by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, 
of Ecuador, who called the resolu- 
tion “both objective and just.” “It 
is also equitable,” he said, “and it 
seeks, above all, to help the parties 
themselves to find a solution to their 
dispute.” 

The resolution commends India 
and Pakistan for having reached 
agreement for a cease-fire, for the 
demilitarization of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and for a 
free and impartial plebiscite to 
determine the final disposition of the 
State in accordance with the will of 
the people. Such agreement had been 
embodied in the August 13, 1948, 
and January 5, 1949, resolutions of 
the Commission. 

The Council commended _ the 
parties particularly for having ceased 
hostilities on January 1, 1949; estab- 
lished a cease-fire line on July 27, 
1949; and agreed that Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz should be Plebi- 
scite Administrator. 


Demilitarization Called For 


Settlement of the outstanding dif- 
ficulties should be based on the sub- 
stantial measure of agreement 
on fundamental principles already 
reached, the Council said. Immedi- 
ate steps should be taken for the 
demilitarization of the State and for 
speedy determination of its future 
in accordance with the freely ex- 
pressed will of the inhabitants. 

Therefore the Council called on 
the Governments of India and Paki- 
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A further step which the 
Security Council took on 
March 14 to help settle the 
long-standing dispute be- 
tween India and Pakistan 
regarding Kashmir is sum- 
marized here. The Coun- 
cil’s decision is embodied in 
a resolution providing for 
the appointment of a “‘Rep- 
resentative” with broad 
powers. 


stan to arrange immediately, with- 
out prejudice to their rights or 
claims, and with due regard to the 
requirements of law and order, to 
prepare and execute within a period 
of five months from March 14 a 
program of demilitarization on the 
basis of principles put forward by 
General A.G.L. McNaughton, for- 
mer President of the Council, or of 
mutually agreed upon modifications 
of those principles. 

General McNaughton had pro- 
posed that the basic principle of a 
program of progressive demilitariza- 
tion should be the reduction of 
armed forces on either side of the 
cease-fire line by withdrawal, dis- 
bandment, and disarmament in such 
stages as not to cause fear to the 
people on either side. The aim 
should be, General McNaughton’s 
proposal said, to reduce the armed 
personnel in the State on each side 
of the line to the minimum com- 
patible with the maintenance of se- 
curity and of local law and order, 
and to a level sufficiently low and 
with the forces so disposed that they 
will not restrict the free expression 
of opinion for the purposes of the 
plebiscite. 

General McNaughton further pro- 
posed that the program of demili- 
tarization should include the with- 
drawal from the State of the regular 
forces of Pakistan; the withdrawal 
of the regular forces of India not 


required for purposes of security or 
for the maintenance of local law 
and order on the Indian side of the 
line; and the reduction, by disband- 
ing and disarming, of local forces, 
including on the one side the armed 
forces and militia of the State of 
Kashmir and, on the other, the Azad 
forces. 

Finally, General McNaughton 
proposed, the “northern area” should 
also be included in the program 
of demilitarization, and, subject to 
United Nations supervision, its ad- 
ministration should be continued by 
the existing local authorities. 


Representative’s Duties 


The United Nations “Representa- 
tive” to be appointed by the Security 
Council has authority to exercise 
his functions wherever appropriate. 
Among his broad duties are: to 
assist in the preparation and to 
supervise the implementation of this 
program of demilitarization, and to 
interpret the agreements for demili- 
tarization reached by the parties. 

He is to be at the disposal of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan 
and to place before them or the Se- 
curity Council any suggestions which 
he thinks are likely to help solve 
the dispute expeditiously and endur- 
ingly. 

The Representative is to exercise 
all of the powers and responsibilities 
of the Commission for India and 
Pakistan and to arrange at the ap- 
propriate stage of demilitarization 
for the Plebiscite Administrator to 
assume his assigned functions. 

The Representative is to report to 
the Council as he sees fit, submitting 
conclusions and recommendations if 
he so desires. 

The Council asked for continued 
faithful observance of the cease-fire 
and for the creation and mainte- 
nance of a favorable atmosphere for 
further negotiations. 

It also thanked the Commission 
and General McNaughton for their 
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Sir Alexander Cadogan Retires 





The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations was notified on 
March 17 of the retirement of Sir 
Alexander Cadogan as Permanent 
Representative of the United King- 
dom to the United Nations, and that 
he would be succeeded by Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, who has been Deputy 
Permanent Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir Alexander retires at the age of 
65 in accordance with the practice 
of his government. In 1938 he 
succeeded Sir Robert Vansittart (now 
Lord Vansittart) as Permanent Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign 


labors and agreed that the Commis- 
sion should be terminated one month 
after both parties inform the Repre- 
sentative that they accept the trans- 
fer to him of the Commission’s 
powers and responsibilities. 


Resolution Accepted 


Acceptance of' the Council’s reso- 
lution by India and Pakistan fol- 
lowed clarification of certain points 
at the meeting on March 8 by Sir 
Terence Shone, of the United King- 
dom, on behalf of the four sponsors 
—Cuba, Norway, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

For India, Sir Benegal Narsing 
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Affairs, and in March, 1946, came 
from that post to the United Nations, 
first as representative on the Security 
Council and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and in September, 1946, 
as Permanent Representative. 

Sir Gladwyn in 1945 was executive 
secretary of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the United Nations and 
in 1946 served briefly as Acting 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, before the first Secretary-Gen- 
eral was appointed. He later became 
United Nations adviser to the Foreign 
Office. He attended the earlier meet- 
ings of the last General Assembly. 


Rau reaffirmed the views of his Gov- 
ernment expressed at previous meet- 
ings on the legal and moral issues 
involved. Subject to this, India ac- 
cepted the resolution. India would 
prefer, however, that the functions 
assigned to the United Nations 
Representative be carried out by a 
group of three, one to be nominated 
by India, one by Pakistan, and the 
third, the Chairman, by the Coun- 
cil in consultation with the two Gov- 
ernments. Failing this, India desired 
that the person chosen as Repre- 
sentative should be acceptable to it. 

Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
for Pakistan, accepted the resolution 
both in letter and spirit, “what it 


aims at, and the processes through 
which it desires to arrive at that 


’ 


aim. 


Yugoslav Abstention 


After the resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 8—0, with India and 
Yugoslavia abstaining, Dr. Djuro 
Nincic, of Yugoslavia, explained 
that his delegation believed that the 
question of Kashmir should not be 
viewed solely or even essentially as a 
dispute between two neighboring 
states but, above all, in the light of 
the rights and interests of the 
population of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir itself. Furthermore, 
due consideration should be given to 
the important question of the rela- 
tions between the two main religious 
elements on the sub-continent, and 
any measure contemplated on the 
territory of Jammu and Kashmir 
should be weighed in the light of 
the repercussions it might have on 
the populations of India and Paki- 
stan, both composed of those re- 
ligious elements. 

In the light of these conclusions, 
his delegation felt rather doubtful 
of the effect of the adoption of the 
resolution, and the sponsors them- 
selves seemed to share some of these 
doubts. For these reasons, said Dr. 
Nincic, he was unable to vote in 
favor of the resolution and ab- 
stained. 


Parties Commended 

The President, Dr. Viteri-La- 
fronte, then commended the co- 
operation of the parties and added: 
“It was not possible, nor could it 
be hoped, to obtain a complete 
agreement between two parties which 
have been engaged in a dispute for 
so long a period, but it is very 
fortunate, and we are very happy to 
see it, that both parties have been 
able to accept the resolution which 
the Security Council has now 
adopted. 

“IT am assured that, when the 
United Nations Representative has 
been appointed, we shall again be 
able to count on the loyal co-opera- 
tion of the parties and that an agree- 
ment will be easy to reach.” The 
Representative, he said, would be 
appointed “a little later.” 
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Points of Clarification on Kashmir Resolution 


Points from Sir Terence Shone’s statement 
of clarification on March 8 on behalf of 
the four sponsors of the joint draft resolu- 
tion: 

The Council should do no more than 
recommend General McNaughton‘s sugges- 
tions for demilitarization in general terms 
to the parties and to the United Nations 
Representative. In working out a program 
of demilitarization, it would be expected 
that due account would be taken of the 
opinion of the Council and that the pro- 
gram would follow broadly the lines indi- 
cated by General McNaughton. The Rep- 
resentative would, no doubt, be guided 
also by the statements made by members 
of the Council. Subject to this, he would 
have a certain amount of discretion to ad- 
just the course in the light of any fresh 
considerations which might arise. 

The program of demilitarization should 
be dealt with as a whole and accomplished 
within a single period; it should embrace 
all forces within the State and all the 
areas of the State, including the northern 
area; it should be so designed as to re- 
duce to the minimum the possibility of any 
recrudescence of fighting or disturbances. 

There can be no question of making any 
change in the civil administration in the 
northern area. However, the draft reso- 
lution would not preclude the Representa- 
tive from suggesting other appropriate 
and equitable arrangements. 

The provision that the Representative 
should interpret demilitarization agreements 
is intended to refer only to future agree- 
ments. 

The Representative is given very wide 
discretion in regard to the kind of sugges- 
tions he is empowered to make to the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan or to the 
Security Council. However, the Council 
would expect any such suggestions to be 
compatible with the agreed objective—a 
free and impartial plebiscite and resolu- 
tion of the outstanding difficulties on the 
basis of the agreement on fundamental 
principles already reached. Only if he 
should find, after investigation on the spot, 
that the agreed objective was impractic- 
able, would he be expected to make sug- 
gestions at variance with this objective. 
The mandate is sufficiently extensive to en- 
able him to make appropriate suggestions 
in all contingencies, even such as would 
now be considered highly improbable. 


The powers which it was agreed, under 
the Commission’s resolution of January 5, 
1949, that the Plebiscite Administrator 
should assume, will not be prejudiced by 
the resolution. 


The Representative should be in a posi- 
tion to exercise his powers immediately he 
is appointed by the Council. The Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan should re- 
main in existence for a short period in or- 
der to ensure continuity. During this 
period, the Representative and the Com- 
mission would be equipped with identical 
powers, but it is not anticipated that cir- 
cumstances would arise in which the Com- 
mission would need to exercise its powers. 


Points from statement by Sir Benegal 
Narsing Rau, of India, on March 8: 


India assumes that the agreements for 
demilitarization which the Representative 
may interpret are agreements that may 
be reached in the future. Similarly, 
India assumes that agreements under 
which functions are to be assigned to the 
Plebiscite Administrator—the assumption 
of which the Representative is to ar- 
range—are agreements on demilitariza- 
tion that may be reached in the future. 


Points from statement by Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, on March 8: 


Any proposal must be subjected to the 
acid test of whether it ensures a free 
and impartial plebiscite. The main fea- 
tures of the resolution are directed to- 
ward that objective. 


One main safeguard advanced earlier 
by the Council to ensure the free expres- 
sion of the will of the people of Kashmir 
—the setting up of a neutral and im- 
partial administration in the State—has 
very largely had to be abandoned. 
Agreement could not be reached on an- 
other main safeguard—the demilitariza- 
tion of the State—or on the method of 
procedure for resolving the differences. 
The resolution should go out from the 
Council in such form as to make it quite 
clear what line the Representative should 
take on the matters in dispute. Then 
some person—the Representative or some 


Economic and Social Council Decisions 


(Continued from page 297.) 
Canada and Poland were elected 
as new members of the Agenda 
Committee, with Czechoslovakia as 
alternate to Poland, to hold office 
until the first regular Council session 
next year. The other members of 
this Committee are the President 
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and the two Vice-Presidents of the 
Council. 

A summary of the financial im- 
plications of Council decisions at 
its tenth session, as drawn up the 
Secretary-General, indicated that the 
costs would be about $200,000 for 
1950 and just over $100,000 for 


other authority—should have the power 
to resolve the remaining part of the 
dispute if it should be agitated again. 
Otherwise the whole thing will become a 
series of references to the Council and 
of attempts by the Council again to 
have the parties resolve these differences 
between themselves. 

What would happen if the disputes 
on the agreements already reached 
should again be revived, almost as a 
preliminary matter, as soon as the Rep- 
resentative takes over his duties? 

On the four sponsoring powers’ clarifi- 
cation of General McNaughton’s proposal 
that the administration of the northern 
area, subject to United Nations super- 
vision, should be continued by the exist- 
ing local authorities (see above): assum- 
ing for one moment that no serious 
danger of disturbances would result if 


the Maharajah’s civil authority were rec- 
ognized in these areas, would the Rep- 


resentative be at liberty then to say that 
the Maharajah might assume civil author- 
ity there? Since the military control of 
the forces of India has not been exer- 
cised in this area at any time since 
August 20, 1948, and the Maharajah’s 
authority in respect of civil administration 
has not been recognized, what would be 
the basis for making any change? 

What exactly is meant by the state- 
ment that the Representative would be 
expected to make suggestions at variance 
with the agreed objective—the determina- 
tion of the question of the accession of 
the State through the democratic method 


of a free and impartial plebiscite—only 
if he finds after an investigation on the 


spot that the objective is impracticable? 
There are possibilities of mischief in the 
interpretation of that statement: either 
party might propose that the Representa- 
tive is expected at the outset to carry out 
an investigation on the spot, and the 
Representative would not be competent 
to interpret this question of interpreta- 
tion; either party might propose that the 
agreed objective is impracticable without 


an investigation on the spot, and a 
fruitless discussion might result; one 


party not desiring to have the question 
decided by a free and impartial pleb- 
iscite might create conditions which would 
make impracticable the organizing and 
holding of such a plebiscite. 


1951. The Council took note of the 
Secretary-General’s statement on this 
matter. 
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Lack of Roads 
Slows Growth 
of Cameroons 


N the Trust Territory of the Brit- 

ish-administered Cameroons, the 
problems of overcoming natural ob- 
stacles and providing an adequate 
system of road communications are 
of first concern. These questions 
govern not only the extension of 
modern social services but also, to a 
large extent, economic and political 
expansion. 

This was disclosed during the 
Trusteeship Council’s consideration 
of the annual administrative report 
on this West African territory. Di- 
vided into two long narrow strips, 
the Cameroons extends for some 700 
miles from the shores of Lake Chad 
to the Atlantic Ocean. A _ geogra- 
phically diversified country of 34.,- 
000 square miles, the territory is 
populated by just over one million 
Africans, differing widely in type, 
language and culture. The ethnic 
diversity of the many tribes still fur- 
ther accentuates communication dif- 
ficulties. 

Presenting the report for 1948 to 
the Council at Geneva on March 6, 
the Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority, Brigadier E. 
J. Gibbons, said the speed of devel- 
opment in the territory depended on 
the solutions to this central prob- 
lem, a problem which was not being 
“successfully attacked.” For people 
living in civilized countries it was 
difficult to imagine the effect which 
communications could have on the 
development of local institutions, 
said Brigadier Gibbons. For _ in- 
stance, it took longer for members 
of a Native Authority meeting at 
Mamfe (divisional headquarters in 
the southern region of the territory) 
to travel from their homes to the 
meeting place than it had taken him 
to reach Geneva from the Ca- 
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MEMBERS OF THE VISITING MISSION to West Africa arriving at a plantation camp in the 
British-administered Cameroons. 


The people of the Came- 
roons need more hospitals 
and schools, better commu- 
nications and social bene- 
fits. .. . These were some of 
the observations made by 
members of the Trusteeship 
Council during its examina- 
tion of the annnal report 
on this British-administered 
Trust Territory. 


meroons. Plans for further develop- 
ment of communications were un- 
derway but in view of the fact that 
it cost £1,000 to build a single mile 
of simple gravel road, he was unable 
to say how far such projects would 
be carried out in the near future. 


Review of Conditions 


In an introductory statement to 
the Council, Brigadier Gibbons re- 
viewed political, economic and so- 
cial conditions prevailing in the ter- 
ritory, stressing the large benefits ac- 


cruing to the relatively under-de- 
veloped country from its administra- 
tive association with the relatively 
highly developed British protecto- 
rate of Nigeria, bordering on the 
eastern flanks of the Trust Territory. 
Thanks to these influences the indi- 
genous peoples were now progress- 
ing at a pace which would have 
seemed impossible a few years ago. 


“Democratic Politics” 


Through association with the re- 
gional houses of assembly in Ni- 
geria, and by more individual forms 
of contact, the people in the Trust 
Territory were provided with the 
stimulating example of democratic 
politics and were developing at a 
pace which, in fact, they sometimes 
viewed with certain misgivings. Ni- 
geria also provided much of the 
money required for attacking devel- 
opment problems in the Cameroons, 
and the amount by which Nigerian 
revenues were estimated to subsidize 
the territory had increased from 
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£230,580 in 1946-47 to £268,280 in 
1947-48. The large and highly or- 
ganized Nigerian Civil Service also 
provided expert administrative and 
technical staff. 

The chief advances in political de- 
velopment described in the report 
were, in the north, the effective pro- 
motion of democracy and decen- 
tralisation and, in the south, the 
combination of numerous petty Na- 
tive Authorities in Federations with 
a broader outlook and more stable 
finances. In the more advanced 
southern area, educated and pro- 
gressive public opinion—previously 
expressed mostly through associa- 
tions of Cameroons people working 
in Lagos (capital of Nigeria)—now 
found an outlet through the newly 
established Cameroons National Fed- 
eration. Many of the “tribal im- 
provements” unions were represented 


‘in this organization, on which the 


leading positions were held by the 
active members of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation Workers’ 
Union. The opportunity of bringing 
together in public business the new 
educated class and the personnel of 
the traditional Native Authorities 
was, he said, being seized with deter- 
mination. 

In economic spheres, the most im- 
portant feature had been the steady 
progress made by the Cameroons 
Development Corporation which 
was now growing out of the period 
of post-war reconstruction. Briga- 
dier Gibbons disclosed that for the 
first time in 1948 the Corporation 
had been able to declare a profit, 
which, by the terms of the Ordinance 
had to be applied as the Governor 
might direct for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory. 
From the 1948 profit of more than 
£54,000, the Governor had recently 
decided that £35,000 should be spent 
on projects of local development in 
the Southern Cameroons, to be 
worked out at district level by com- 
mittees. The work of those commit- 
tees would be invaluable in promot- 
ing that association between the pub- 
lic and the Corporation which was 
obviously so desirable if the Cor- 
poration was to make its full con- 
tribution to the well-being of the 
territory. At the same time, the 
Corporation’s welfare schemes for 
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its own employees would bring note- 
worthy medical and _ educational 
benefits to the population living in 
the immediate vicinity of the planta- 
tions. 


Technical Education 


Connected with economic de- 
velopment was technical education, 
for the development of which the 
Government had ambitious plans. 
During 1949 good progress had 
been made with the erection at 
Ombe, in the Victoria Division, of 
a Trade Training Centre which 
would cost £50,000 to build and 
£40,000 to equip. With a staft of ten 
European instructors, this centre 
would eventually turn out thirty-five 
men each year, fully trained by a 
five-year apprenticeship to any one 
of nine trades. A complementary 
project, costing £40,000, was the 
establishment of a Rural Training 
Centre in the Bamenda grasslands. 

Brigadier Gibbons disclosed that 
estimated Government expenditure 
on social services in the territory 
had increased from £73,300 in 1946- 
47 to £92,440 in 1947-48. Educa- 
tional expenditure had increased by 





44 per cent during the same period. 
Although in other fields progress 
had been less spectacular, the Spe- 
cial Representative believed that 
from now on the Trust Territory’s 
advancement would be vastly ac- 
celerated. The necessary tools were 
at hand and the Administration 
would continue to use them with all 
determination. 


Links with Nigeria 


The Council then plunged into 
detailed consideration of the report, 
following its usual pattern of putting 
questions to the Special Representa- 
tive, who supplemented information 
furnished in the report. The first 
questions, a lengthy series submitted 
by the Philippines representative, 
dealt with political aspects of the 
situation in the territory, touching 
particularly on its administrative 
links with Nigeria, which Victorio 
Carpio criticized as being contrary 
to the provisions of Article 2 of the 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES in the British Came- 
roons were inspected by the Visiting Mission 
during its tour. 











Trusteeship Agreement for the Brit- 
ish Cameroons. 

The Special Representative ex- 
plained that under the present con- 
stitution there was a single central 
government, a single Executive and 
single Legislative Council for the 
whole of Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
with its seat in Lagos. The Nigerian 
Legislative Council had complete 
control of the expenditure and 
legislation relating to the Cameroons 
and the Nigerian Government was 
immediately responsible for admin- 
istering the Trust Territory, although 
the ultimate responsibility lay with 
the Administering Authority. 

Mr. Carpio next asked for clari- 
fication of the suffrage laws in the 
territory, and wondered how it had 
been possible to ensure the right of 
duly qualified electors in the neigh- 
boring French Cameroons to vote 
for their own representatives in the 
government, but not apparently in 
the British Cameroons. In the ordi- 
nary sense of the term there was no 
suffrage law in the territory, said 
Brigadier Gibbons. Arrangements 
for securing representation of the 
people in accordance with their 
wishes were, however, laid down in 
the Native Authority Ordinance 
which gave special powers to the 
Native Authority Councils. The 
right to vote for their own repre- 
sentatives did, in fact, universally 
exist, but at present it was expressed 
not so much through the machinery 
of a European electoral system as 
through indigenous machinery in 
which the inhabitants had full con- 
fidence. 

Could the existence of hereditary 
chiefdoms be regarded as evidence 
that the will of the people prevailed, 
asked Mr. Carpio? 

The Special Representative re- 
plied that in Africa a chief very 
rarely came to power simply by the 
mere accident of birth. There were 
many other factors which added up 
to something amounting to an ex- 
pression of the people’s will. In 
the southern Cameroons there were 
very few chiefs but mostly village 
heads, who, practically speaking, 
were elected by mass meetings of 
the villagers. In the northern 
Cameroons, despite their far more 
rigid Moslem social framework, he 
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did not believe that a chief could 
hold his seat without the confidence 
of his people. 


“Indirect Rule” 


Questioned about the policy of in- 
direct rule, the Special Representa- 
tive said its whole object was to pro- 
vide a bridge by which the people 
could safely pass from the old cul- 
ture to the new. It had been found, 
however, that although the system 
of indirect rule had proved of great 
value in making this possible, it did 
not provide sufficient opportunity for 
keeping up with the rapid pace of 
modern developments. The Admin- 
istration was trying to ensure that 
the indigenous community retained 
its individuality, responded as a 
whole to the efforts of the adminis- 
trators, and that nothing of value in 
their social make-up should be ir- 
revocably destroyed. He knew of no 
demerits in the system of indirect 
rule. 

The representative of the Philip- 
pines, wondered whether the system 
of indirect rule had not been too 
frequently cited as an excuse for the 
failure of the Administering Au- 
thority to introduce bold reforms for 
the more rapid development of de- 
pendent peoples. 

To this Sir Alan Burss, of the 
United Kingdom, replied that if the 
question meant was the Administer- 
ing Authority employing indirect rule 
for nefarious purposes, the answer 
was in the negative. 

Mr. Carpio was also critical of 
what he described as “continued 
segmentation and scrambling” of 
various parts of the territory. Did 
not this policy impede progress to- 
wards unity and _ self-government 
and if so how could the Administer- 
ing Authority give an assurance that 
the integrity of the Trust Territory 
would, in fact and not on paper, be 
preserved? 

Brigadier Gibbons suggested that 
the treatment of people and the han- 
dling of eggs were two entirely dif- 
ferent matters. If it were natural for 
a people to associate with their kind 
outside the territory they would con- 
tinue to do so, unless they were 
bullied into abandoning their natural 
roots—a process which he did not 





think the Council would counten- 
ance. Segmentation was a condition 
of long-standing with which the Ad- 
ministration had been faced on as- 
suming responsibility for the terri- 
tory. The Administration’s whole 
policy was to bring all parts of the 
territory to accept common ways and 
traditions. In actual fact, whether 
or not unification was possible must 
depend entirely upon the wishes of 
the people themselves, he added. 

Questioned about the political in- 
fluence of the Cameroons National 
Federation, the Special Representa- 
tive said this organ had no mo- 
nopoly of political interests, but had 
so dominant a position in the 
thoughts of the more progressive 
elements that at present it provided 
an almost complete expression of 
their opinions. 


Old and New Traditions 


Benjamin Gerig, of the United 
States, asked if any sense of conflict 
existed between the older, traditional 
type of chieftain or village head, 
and the younger educated classes in 
the territory. The Visiting Mission 
to the Cameroons, of which Mr. 
Gerig was a member, had found the 
latter class displaying remarkable 
ability in many instances. 

At least some potential conflict 
existed, said the Special Representa- 
tive, who explained that a universal 
conflict between youth and experi- 
ence was accentuated in current con- 
ditions throughout Africa. During 
the past year he himself had ob- 
served most encouraging signs of a 
new and improved approach by the 
younger elements towards the older, 
which was largely due to the wisdom 
and good sense of the very com- 
petent educated leaders to whom the 
United States delegate had referred. 

Turning to economic features of 
the report the Special Representative 
answered several questions concern- 
ing the activities of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation, which he 
described as the most important 
single development project in the 
territory. Brigadier Gibbons stressed 
that the main objective of the Cor- 
poration was to improve the well- 
being of the local population and 
surplus profits were being allocated 
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for this purpose. From a profit of 
£54,352 in 1948 the sum of £42,000 
had been so allocated, of which total 
£35,000 was devoted to local de- 
velopment schemes in the South. 

Asked why so large a proportion 
of the profits were devoted to the 
southern and more advanced region, 
the Special Representative said the 
Governor had thought it advisable 
to demonstrate to the people in the 
area whose daily lives were closely 
linked with the Corporation, that 
the organization would bring them 
benefits. This did not necessarily set 
a precedent for any future distribu- 
tion of profits. 


“BK Gold Mine” 


In discussing the Cameroons De- 
velopment Corporation, the repre- 
sentative of the Philippines again 
raised the question of the integration 
of the territory with Nigeria, and 
strongly criticized the heavy taxes 
levied by Nigeria on the Corpora- 
tion, which he charged was “ob- 
viously a gold mine.” In the light 
of facts and figures before the Coun- 
cil Mr. Carpio questioned the validity 
of the argument that the Trust Ter- 
ritory must be integrated with 
Nigeria because it was not self-sup- 
porting. The vast profits earned by 
the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration rendered that argument un- 
tenable, he said. Since the Admin- 
istering Authority was not acting in 
the territory for its own pleasure, 
this situation should be faced and 
taken into serious consideration by 
the Council. The Trust Territory 
would progress far more rapidly if 
developed as an independent unit. 

Replying to this argument, John 
Fletcher-Cooke, of the United King- 
dom, said that whatever the critics 
might claim it could be proved that 
Nigeria was spending on the Came- 
roons about double the sum it re- 
ceived from that territory. When 
statistics showed that Nigeria was 
receiving as much as it spent, then 
the Trusteeship Council would have 
cause to examine the situation. Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke assured the Coun- 
cil that such a situation would not 
arise. 

Observing that the profit of £9 
million on the operations of the 
Cameroons Cocoa Marketing Board 
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for 1947-48 appeared excessive, 
Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
thought that a purchase price which 
enabled such a profit to be made 
was unfair. Would it not be better 
to fix a higher purchase price so as 
to encourage the producer, even if 
it meant smaller profits? Brigadier 
Gibbons stated that the experts— 
both Africans and Europeans—on 
the Cocoa Marketing Board were 
convinced that they had struck the 
proper balance between the price 
they obtained and that paid to the 
producer, which had been main- 
tained for a very long time only by 
subsidies paid from the Board’s 
funds. The producers themselves 
were well satisfied with the prices, 
as was shown by the 50 per cent in- 
crease in cocoa production between 
1947 and 1948, and again in 1948- 
49. Much of this production was 
of the highest grades of cocoa. The 
territory had also received a hand- 
some share of the Board’s expendi- 
ture grants which would promote 
the future production of cocoa. 
Many of these grants had been used 
for road construction. Dr. Liu Shih- 
Shun, of China, asked what steps 
were being taken to deal with the 
serious problem of “stranger natives” 
which had been referred to in the 
report of the Council’s Visiting Mis- 
sion. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, 
no. 5). The Special Representative 
stated that the problem arose almost 
entirely in the plantation areas in 
the Victoria and Kumba divisions 
where a large proportion of the resi- 
dents were, in fact, immigrant 
settlers. The Administration was giv- 
ing serious consideration to whether 
it should restrict immigration into 
the territory from other parts of 
West Africa, or whether it should 
try and control the problem by some 
means less open to question, from 
the point of view of the principles 
laid down in the United Nations 
Charter. He could safely say that 
opinion was shifting towards con- 
trol of the land itself, rather than 
movements of people, through the 
representaative local government 
bodies. That would probably be 
facilitated by local government re- 
form, the two problems being con- 
sidered simultaneously. 

A lengthy discussion ensued on 


the restitution of lands belonging to 
the Bakweri tribes. Raising this 
question Mr. Gerig recalled that 
when he toured the territory last 
December with the Visiting Mission, 
spokesmen of the Bakweri had asked 
for the return of land not at present 
under cultivation. He suggested that 
the granting of this reasonable re- 
quest should not be too difficult. 

The representative of Belgium, on 
the other hand, felt that little would 
be gained by granting land to the 
Bakweri tribes as they were not a 
farming people and would immedi- 
ately sell or rent the land for a few 
head of cattle. Mr. Ryckmans 
thought the crux of the problem was 
immigration, which was endanger- 
ing the division of the Bakweri lands. 
According to the annual report the 
position appeared to be that the 
Bakweris were in the habit of leasing 
or selling their land to foreigners in 
order to get money. According to 
custom now completely obsolete, a 
stranger desiring to settle in a vil- 
lage used to be obliged to present 
a gift of cattle or a sum of money. 
It appeared today that foreigners 
came and settled in the Bakweri ter- 
ritory without payment, and ap- 
propriated for very small sums any 
land which suited them. Consequent- 
ly, if the Bakweri were able to 
alienate land for the benefit of for- 
eigners, the more land they had the 
more they would dispose of, since 
they were not farmers. What was 
needed was a prohibition similar to 
that existing in regard to Europeans, 
to prevent Africans from acquiring 
title too easily. 


Plans for Bakweri 

The Administration had plans for 
meeting the request of the Bakweri 
tribes, said the Special Representa- 
tive. The Belgian delegate had, how- 
ever, put his finger on the core of 
the problem. It was because the 
Administration was so clearly aware 
of that problem, that it wished its 
policy of rehabilitation to be linked 
with adequate controls which would 
ensure that the land put at the dis- 
posal of the Bakweri would remain 
in the latter’s hands. 

The question of low wages in the 
territory was then raised by Mr. 
Gerig, who believed that unskilled 
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plantation laborers received 1!s.10d. 
a day. The price of a khaki shirt 
was ten shillings, so it would take 
an unskilled worker some five or six 
days to earn a shirt. There was 
thus a considerable disparity between 
wages and prices, although he ad- 
mitted that such a disparity was not 
peculiar to the Cameroons, since 
everywhere in Africa unskilled labor 
rates were low. There was an ever 
present danger that increased wages 
would serve as a pretext for middle- 
men to raise prices, and in this re- 
spect Mr. Gerig believed the Council 
might draft a recommendation, sug- 
gesting that essential consumer goods 
should be available to the average 
indigenous worker, and that the 
whole problem of wage and price 
adjustment should be further con- 
sidered by the Administering Au- 
thority. 

Replying to wage questions, 
Brigadier Gibbons said the Adminis- 
tration hoped to arrest the vicious 
spiral of increasing wages and rising 
prices by instituting plantation retail 
shops, a number of which had al- 
ready been opened by the Cameroons 
Development Corporation. The final 
solution to the problem must, he 
stressed, ultimately depend on in- 
creased productivity of labor, which 
at present was very low. 


Medical Services 


The Special Representative was 
next called on to answer numerous 
questions concerning social condi- 
tions in the territory. The repre- 
sentative of the Philippines recalled 
that the Visiting Mission had re- 
ceived numerous complaints about 
the inadequacy of health services, 
and he noted in that respect the 
startling difference between the 
British-administered Cameroons and 
the neighboring Trust Territory 
under French administration. The 
annual reports from the two terri- 
tories showed that, whereas in the 
French Cameroons there were 105 
doctors in 1948, in the British 
Cameroons there were only seven 
doctors and one assistant medical of- 
ficer in government service, and five 
private doctors working on _ the 
plantations. The French Cameroons 
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possessed 29 hospitals, as against 
the 11 in the British Cameroons, 
five of which were small and accord- 
ing to petitions also inadequate. 
Africans in the French Cameroons 
had 3,726 beds at their disposal 
while in the British Cameroons there 
were only 679 beds for Africans and 
Europeans together. 

Brigadier Gibbons said he was un- 
able to compare medical conditions 
in the two territories since he had 
knowledge of only one. He pointed 
out, however, that the French 
Cameroons contained large cities, 
calling for greater hospital and 
medical facilities than in an area 
like the British Cameroons, which 
was wholly rural. In such a country 
the expansion of medical facilities 
must necessarily proceed more slow- 
ly. 

Other Council members agreed 
that medical facilities in the British 
Cameroons were inadequate and 
that every effort should be made to 
improve them. 


Educational Progress 


Educational facilities in the terri- 
tory were similarly criticized by sev- 
eral members, despite recent ad- 
vances. (The annual report dis- 
closed that the number of schools 
had increased from 255 to 276, and 
teachers from 1,320 to 1,662, while 
students at teacher-training colleges 
increased from 169 to 262. Educa- 
tional expenditure in 1948 totalled 
£62,039, an increase of £19,105 over 
1947.) 

Both the Philippines representative 
and Nelson W. Mejia, of the Domi- 
nican Republic, called for far greater 
efforts towards improving educa- 
tional services. Mr. Mejia also urged 
the abolition of corporal punishment, 
and was critical of the ordinance 
demanding £250 from persons wish- 
ing to establish a newspaper in the 
territory. 

Admitting that educational progress 
in the northern regions of the ter- 
ritory had been slow, Brigadier Gib- 
bons assured the Council that every- 
thing possible was being done to im- 
prove the position. Patience was 
nevertheless required before marked 
changes would appear. 


With regard to the publication of 
newspapers, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
Chairman of the Visiting Mission, 
commented that the Mission had 
been favorably impressed by the ap- 
parent freedom of speech found 
everywhere in the territory. During 
the subsequent general debate on 
the report, Mr. Khalidy held that 
much progress had been made in 
the Trust Territory during the year 
under review. There should, how- 
ever, be more administrators at work 
and more Africans on the local 
councils. With regard to the Bak- 
weri Land question, Mr. Khalidy 
thought this would not exist if the 
tribes people were made to under- 
stand that the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation was, in fact, de- 
veloping their lands in their interests. 
The territory’s greatest problem was 
communications, while all-out ef- 
forts should be made to improve 
health and education, which were 
interdependent problems. Other rep- 
resentatives also emphasized during 
the general debate the urgent need 
for improving communications, 
health, education and other social 
conditions. 

Summing up the debate for 
the Administering Authority, Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke, of the United King- 
dom, observed that Brigadier Gib- 
bons, as Special Representative from 
the territory, had been subjected to 
the most searching questioning dur- 
ing the Council’s six day examina- 
tion of the report. Indeed, the ques- 
tioning of the Philippines’ repre- 
sentative had resembled a_ court 
cross-examination, rather than a 
genuine inquiry into the state of af- 
fairs in the territory. The United 
Kingdom delegate strongly refuted 
charges that the administrative union 
with Nigeria was in any way con- 
tradictory to the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for the territory. The Council 
should not condemn this union with- 
out first amending the Trusteeship 
Agreement which specifically _ in- 
cluded such a provision. 

This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination and general debate on the 
British Cameroons report, and on 
March 13 a four-member drafting 
committee was set up to prepare the 
Council’s report to the General As- 
sembly. 
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Human Rights Session 
To Complete Covenant 


The completion of a draft Inter- 
national Bill of Human Rights is 
the major task of the Commission 
on Human Rights during its present 
(sixth) session, which began at Lake 
Success on March 27. Of the fifteen- 
item agenda, the draft Covenant and 
the draft Measures of Implementa- 
tion—the final sections of a three- 
part Bill of which the first is the 
Universal Declaration—are to re- 
ceive the greatest emphasis. 

According to a resolution adopted 
early in the Commission’s last ses- 
sion, the last two sections are to be 
ready for submission, through the 
Economic and Social Council, to the 
fifth regular General Assembly. The 
second part has been designated a 
Covenant which, like any multilateral 
convention or treaty, will, if ap- 
proved, be legally binding on all 
states ratifying it and will pass into 
international law. 

The Commission has already ap- 
proved a number of articles for in- 
clusion in the draft Covenant. They 
have been. submitted to Member 
governments, along with other pro- 
posals and a questionnaire issued. by 
the Commission, concerning imple- 
mentation. Ten Governments—Den- 
mark, France, India, Israel, the Neth- 
erlands, the Philippines, U.S.S.R.., 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia—have thus 
far transmitted their comments, 
which will be studied by the Com- 
mission as it revises the final draft.* 


At its present stage, the draft 
Covenant defines the practical scope 
of thirteen individual human rights, 
the principles of which are among 
those proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration. 

The first approved article provides 
that no one shall be deprived of his 
life and, in countries where capital 
punishment exists, the death sentence 
may be imposed only for the most 
serious crimes. 

Another states that no one shall 


*Comments by Australia were received too 
late for inclusion in this article. 
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The officers of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights in spe- 
cial messages to The Bulletin, 
interpret the meaning of the 
session just opened. 


be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman, or degrading treatment or 
punishment. Still another declares 
that no one shall be held in slavery 
or servitude. Nor shall anyone be 
required to perform forced or com- 
pulsory labor except under sentence 
for crime by a competent court. 

Other articles list safeguards for 
individuals in their relations with the 
law. These are based on the prin- 
ciples that no one shall be subject 
to arbitrary arrest, and that everyone 
charged with a crime is to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty 
according to law. He has the right 
to a fair and impartial public trial, 
to be told promptly of the nature 
and cause of his accusation, to legal 
assistance, and to compensation for 
unlawful deprivation of liberty. 

Subject to any general law adopt- 
ed for specific reasons of national 
security, public safety, or health, 
according to another article, every- 
one has the right to liberty of move- 
ment and shall be free to leave any 
country including his own. He is 
also free to return to the country 
of which he is a national. 

One article would prevent im- 
prisonment on the mere grounds of 
inability to fulfill a contractual 
obligation. Elsewhere, the draft 
Covenant defines the rights of free- 
dom of thought, conscience, and re- 
ligion, and the rights of peaceful 
assembly and of free association. 

The comments of governments on 
the drafted articles range from 
simple drafting changes, such as 
those submitted by France, to nega- 
tive views on specific articles. The 
United Kingdom, for example, 
doubts whether freedom of move- 
ment and free choice of residence 
are fundamental rights, and considers 
this article should be omitted. 


. must... 
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“Reason. . 
dominate . 
From every point of view, it 
seems to me that this session of the 
Human Rights Commission is a very 
important one 
and worthy of 
the attention of 
all govern- 
ments. Those 
nations which 
actually have 
represen- 
tatives on 
the Commis- 
sion should 
keep in touch 
with the think- 
ing of other 
governments in 
their areas of 
the world, because without an ap- 
preciation of the importance of re- 
spect for human beings and for hu- 
man rights and freedoms, there is 
litte hope of seeing a world gradu- 
ally expand in its consideration of 
human _ beings. This alone will 
lead us to the acceptance of the 
fact that, in a world at war, human 
heings are left with few human 
rights, and that therefore reason, and 
not force, must come eventually to 
dominate our world, if it is to re- 
main in existence. 
—Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, Chair- 
man of the Commission on Human 
Rights 





The Netherlands believes that 
Article 21—which, in effect, pro- 
hibits the advocacy of certain views, 
such as those concerning racial or 
national superiority, which incite 
hostility—should be excluded. (A 
final text of this article has not yet 
been adopted.) The comments of 
Denmark point out certain articles 
which may conflict with existing 
Danish legislation. The U.S.S.R. 
states that it considers the articles 
submitted by its representative dur- 
ing the fifth session as necessary. 

The Soviet views concern, to a 
great extent, the inclusion of eco- 
nomic and social rights in the draft 
Covenant. Among the eight rights 
submitted by the U.S.S.R. are the 
right to work, to equal pay to 
women for equal work, to social se- 
curity, and trade union rights. Dur- 
ing the last session, the U.S.S.R. 
argued that the draft Covenant must 
contain minimum measures _ that 
could be taken by any state—under 
any economic system—to safeguard 
the interests of workers. 
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“A core of fundamental 
esac 


Among the problems which we 
shall have to face and solve are: 

Under what conditions may hu- 
man rights be 
derogated from, 
and is there a 
core of funda- 
mental rights 
fromwhich 
no derogation 
whatsoever is 
allowable, un- 
der any circum- 
stances? 

What mach- 
inery of imple- 
mention should 
we devise, and 
how should we 
relate it to the Covenant? 

Should the Covenant provide pro- 
tection against violation by govern- 
ments alone, or by governments and 
non-governmental bodies as well? 

It is my hope that our decision in 
every case shall be in the interest 
of the real, free, full, infinitely 
precious human _ person. 

—CHARLES MALIK, Rapporteur 








Australia, too, considers that such 
rights are mandatory, and wishes to 
include six rights, among them those 
of minimum wages, limitations on 
working hours, free and compulsory 
elementary education, and the right 
to nationality. 

In governments’ comments _re- 
ceived, those of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the 
Netherlands, India, and Denmark 
oppose the inclusion of economic 
and social rights. Yugoslavia and 
the Philippines consider that they 
should be included, while Israel 
does not comment. 

According to the United States, 
such rights should be the subjects 
of later, and separate, protocols to 
the Covenant. Moreover, since the 
most careful consideration of the 
possible provision is a prerequisite, 
in this Government’s view, the 
framing of such agreements will 
take considerable time. India’s posi- 
tion is similar. 

The United Kingdom opposes the 
inclusion of such rights because, 
first, it believes that neither they nor 
their permissible limitations can be 
defined. Further, this Government 
considers that economic and social 
matters are more properly the con- 
cern of the specialized agencies, 
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where they can receive the neces- 
sary elaboration. France and the 
Netherlands agree. 

Some United Nations bodies have 
recommended inclusion of other pro- 
visions in the draft Covenant. Thus, 
the Sub-Commission on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and the Pro- 
tection of Minorities has asked for 
the incorporation of the following 
article as a means of securing pro- 
tection for minorities: 

“Persons belonging to ethnic, re- 
ligious, or linguistic minorities shall 
not be denied the right, in com- 
munity with other members of their 
group, to enjoy their own culture, 
to profess and practice their own 
religion, or to use their own lan- 
guage.” 

The fourth General Assembly re- 
quested that the Covenant include 
adequate provisions on the freedom 
of information. It asked the Com- 
mission to take into account the 
work done on the draft Covention 
on Freedom of Information at the 
United Nations Conference on this 
subject in 1949, and at previous ses- 
sions. 

The right of freedom of informa- 
tion is included as Article 17, but 
no definitive text has been adopted. 
Suggested texts have been presented, 
however, by France, the U.S.S.R., 
and the United Nations Conference. 
In addition, the Conference, the 
Netherlands, and the Union of South 
Africa have submitted lists of pos- 
sible limitations on such freedom. 


Proposals for Implementation 


Two questions have arisen with 
regard to the enforcement of the 
Covenant after its adoption. Should 
the measures of implementation be 
incorporated into the Covenant it- 
self, or should they be drafted as a 
separate instrument which would be 
ratified separately? Second, what 
machinery, if any, should be estab- 
lished to supervise—or enforce— 
the observance of human rights? 

There have been two divergent 
opinions concerning the scope of 
any body which might be created 
to deal with implementation. One 
view has been that, in the initial 
stages, the right to appeal violations 
of human rights should be confined 
to states. An opposing opinion is 
that the United Nations should 


recognize immediately, as a principle, 
the right of individuals to file com- 
plaints on violations of fundamental 
liberties. Several non-governmental 
organizations have supported the 
latter position. 

The Commission has decided that, 
in principle, signatory states would 
have the right to enter complaints 
initiating proceedings under what- 
ever form of implementation would 
be finally adopted. However, the 
question of individual petitions is 
still unresolved. 

Several proposals for implementa- 
tion are before the Commission. In 
1946 Australia proposed establish- 
ment of an international court on 
human rights. The Australian pro- 
posal suggested a Court composed 
of six independent judges elected by 
the General Assembly. This court 
would sit at The Hague. Parties in 
cases before it would include states, 
individuals, groups of individuals, 
and national or international organi- 
zations. Its jurisdiction would in- 
clude all disputes arising out of the 
interpretation and application of the 
Covenant referred to it by any signa- 
tory state. 

Other proposals have included a 


“Prudence .. . with 


firmness...“ 


The sixth session of the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights has a two-fold objective. 
First, it must 
complete a draft 
Covenant by 
which the sig- 
natory States 
will precisely 
define certain 
fundamental 
human rights 
which they 
will mutually 
engage to re- 
spect and guar- 
antee. Second, 
it will inaugur- 
ate, beside and 
higher in = au- 
thority than any purely national 
measures of implementation, a cer- 
tain number of such measures which 
will be elaborated during the session. 

Prudence will have to be allied 
with firmness in order for it to suc- 
ceed, but I am sure that the Com- 
mission will never forget the respon- 
sibilities imposed on the United Na- 
tions by the Charter of San Fran- 
cisco. 

—RENE Cassin, Vice-Chairman 
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Guatemalan suggestion for the crea- 
tion of a committee whose jurisdic- 
tion would be limited to dealing 
with the complaints of states ratify- 
ing the Covenant, non-governmental 
organizations, and private individuals 
who are nationals of signatory states. 
India has proposed a standing com- 
mittee of five members to supervise 
the observance of the Covenant and 
receive petitions from individuals, 
groups, associations, or states. 


Comments on Implementation 


Replies to the Commission’s ques- 
tionnaire on implementation give 
a cross-section of governments’ views 
on the proposed measures. In re- 
gard to the first question, as to 
whether the measures of imple- 
mentation should be included in the 
draft Covenant, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States have answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Denmark, Yugoslavia, India, the 
Philippines, and France consider 
that such measures should form a 
separate agreement or protocol. It 
is a matter of indifference to Israel 
where such measures are placed, as 
long as they come into force sim- 
ultaneously with the Covenant. The 
U.S.S.R., however, considers that 
implementation is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states, and 
sees no need for any international 
agreements on the subject. 

The enforcement of such meas- 
ures, says the Netherlands, should 
be the jurisdiction of an interna- 
tional legislative body, which would 
receive complaints only from signa- 
tory states. Denmark prefers that 
a commission be established to re- 
ceive complaints concerning viola- 
tions of the rights defined in the 
draft Covenant. If no satisfactory 
result were brought about through 
the mediation of this commission, 
the matter could be referred to an 
international court. 

The Philippines also favors the 
establishment of an_ international 
court of human rights, as final 
guarantor of the Covenant. Enforce- 
ment of implementation should be 
entrusted to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, but this Government 
does not believe that individuals 
should be granted the right of peti- 
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tion, or that petitions should be al- 
lowed to concern the grievances of 
individuals. 

Both the United States and the 
United Kingdom would also confine 
complaints to signatory states. In 
regard to a proposed international 
court, the United Kingdom thinks 
it unnecessary and undesirable to 
establish any such permanent 
machinery. First, practice must 
determine how much such a court 
will have to do, says this Govern- 
ment, pointing out that the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is not fully 
occupied. 

Both the latter two Governments 
favor the establishment of human 
rights committees, selected in each 
case from a panel of individuals 
named by the signatory states and 
serving in their personal capacities. 

Israel believes that responsibility 
for implementation should be en- 
trusted to a new specialized agency 
related to the United Nations. This 
agency would consist of an assembly 
composed of representatives of the 
covenanting states, which would 
elect a subsidiary body of persons 
nominated in their independent 
capacities by the assembly. The 
right of petition should be denied 
to individuals, but granted to non- 
governmental organizations recog- 
nized for this purpose by the imple- 
mentation body. 

In the opinion of France, a perma- 
nent international commission should 
be appointed by the International 
Court of Justice. This Government 
supports the right of individual 
petition. 


Other Agenda Items 


The Philippines considers that en- 
forcement of implementation should 
be entrusted to the Economic and 
Social Council, and denies the right 
of individual petition. 

India considers that some interna- 
national body should be established 
for enforcement. Individuals, groups 
of individuals, and organizations 
should, according to India, be 
granted the right to petition. 

Yugoslavia has submitted the 
draft of a protocol concerning im- 
plementation, and believes that states 
which are not Members of the 
United Nations should be permitted 





“A fitting climax ... “ 

The work of the past four years 
will be brought to a fitting climax 
at the present session of the Human 

Rights Commis- 

sion. Further 

attention will be 

given to the 

draft Covenant, 

but it will na- 

turally continue 

to be not free 

from flaws and 

not satisfactory 

to many. Gen- 

eral acceptance 

of the Coven- 

ant is desirable. 

Meanwhile, the 

peoples of the world should not re- 

lax their educational and moral ef- 

fort in the realization of the prin- 

ciples contained in the Universal 
Declaration 

— P. C. CHANG, Vice-Chairman 





to accede to both the Covenant and 
the protocol. This protocol would 
establish a Committee on Human 
Rights, whose members would be 
nominated by signatory states and 
elected by the General Assembly. 
The Committee would act through 
the Economic and Social Council. 

In addition to the major task on 
its agenda, the Commission will also 
deal with several questions refer- 
red to it by the Economic and Social 
Council. Among these is the ques- 
tion of marriage rights and, espe- 
cially, the problem of discriminatory 
legislation with regard to mixed mar- 
riages, the freedom to choose a 
spouse, and the right of a woman 
to leave her country and reside with 
her husband. 

The Commission will also study a 
report by the Secretary-General con- 
cerning whether—and to what ex- 
tent—treaties and declarations relat- 
ing to international obligations 
undertaken to combat discrimina- 
tion and protect minorities should 
be regarded as still in force. 

Another report, concerning the 
rights of aged persons, has also been 
referred to the Commission. Other 
agenda items include the right of in- 
dividuals, groups, or organizations to 
bring complaints on violations of 
human rights; the right of asylum 
of refugees; and the functions of in- 
formation groups of local human 
rights committees to be established 
within individual countries. 
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International Bureau Proposed 
For Declaration of Death 


S a result of mass deportations, 

persecution, and hostilities in 
World War II, thousands of persons 
have completely disappeared. Apart 
from the mental anguish this uncer- 
tainty may cause the families of the 
missing persons, the absence of legal 
proof of their death can give rise to 
serious difficulties. Thus, the surviv- 
ing husband or wife cannot remarry, 
the guardianship of orphan children 
cannot definitely be established, nor 
can heirs establish their title to 
property. The problem is further 
complicated by differences in na- 
tional legal systems. 

The United Nations Conference 
on Declaration of Death of Miss- 
ing Persons—which began at Lake 
Success on March 15—seeks to 
solve by international action what is 
recognized as a matter of urgency. 
This is the first conference of pleni- 
potentiaries called by the General 
Assembly. 

On March 22, the Conference de- 
cided that an International Bureau 
for Declaration of Death should be 
established within the framework of 
the United Nations, to act as a reg- 
istry for the collection and distribu- 
tion of full information on all pend- 
ing applications for death certificates 
within the scope of the proposed 
Convention. It location, composi- 
tion, organization, and method of 
operation would be determined by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

In response to an appeal from the 
Preparatory Commission for the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization 
(PCIRO) in 1948, the Economic 
and Social Council recognized that 
the solution of the legal difficulties 
arising from the disappearance of 
persons because of war and persecu- 
tion was an urgent and important 
problem. It accordingly requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare, in col- 
laboration with the IRO and other 
competent organizations, a prelimin- 
ary draft convention to be submitted 
to the Member governments for com- 
ment. 

At its eighth session, the Council 
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took note of the draft convention 
and set up an ad hoc Committee 
of seven Member states to consider 
whether the problem might be met 
other than by the conclusion of a 
single international convention. It 
also directed the Committee to study 
the draft prepared by the Secretary- 
General, together with the com- 
ments of Governments and the IRO, 
and to prepare a revised draft. The 
ad hoc Committee, which met at 
Geneva from June 7 to 21, 1949 con- 
cluded that a multilateral convention 
was necessary to solve the problem, 
and it prepared a revised draft con- 
vention which was submitted to 
the Council. At its ninth session, 
the Council decided to transmit the 
draft convention directly to the Gen- 
eral Assembly without examining its 
provisions in detail. 

Taking the matter up at its fourth 
regular session, the General As- 
sembly decided that an international 
conference of government repre- 
sentatives should be convened by the 
Secretary-General not later than 
April 1950, with a view to conclud- 
ing a multilateral convention. 

In addition, it decided to refer the 
draft convention to Member states 
to “enable them to examine it and 


consider the possibility of adopting, 
if necessary, legislative measures on 
the legal status of persons missing 
as a result of events of war or other 
disturbances of peace during the 
post-war years until the present 
time.” 


The Draft Convention 

The draft of the proposed Con- 
vention on Declaration of Death of 
Missing Persons, as presented by the 
Economic and Social Council’s ad 
hoc Committee, has two main ob- 
jectives: 

(i) To facilitate issuance of the 
declaration of death of missing per- 
sons On a broad jurisdictional basis, 
affording a convenient choice of 
tribunals and a simple and inex- 
pensive but legally sound procedure; 

(ii) To provide for recognition of 
such declarations by other states 
parties to the Convention. 

The proposed convention is ap- 
plicable to declarations of death of 
persons whose last residence was in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa who have 
disappeared during the years 1939- 
1945 in circumstances affording rea- 
sonable ground to infer that such 
disappearance was due to death as 
a consequence of events of war or 
persecution. 


BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE: Dr. Ivan Kerno (left), Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Legal Affairs, with the 
Yugoslav representatives, Peter Popovic 
(right) and Dr. Djuro Nincic. 
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Field Service 

(Continued from page 305.) 
tion and supervision, in accordance 
with the General Assembly Resolu- 
tion (297/IV/B.) The list will be 
known as the United Nations Panel 
of Field Observers, and appointments 
from it will be made by the Secre- 
tary-General upon the request of an 
organ or subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations. 

The Missions Co-ordination Com- 
mittee was directed by the same 
bulletin to continue to keep under 
review all current problems relating 
to missions. It meets at least once 
a week, or oftener if necessary, at 
the request of one of its members. 
Normally the Committee consists of: 
the Executive Assistant to the Secre- 
tary-General, who is chairman; the 
Principal Directors of the Depart- 
ment of Security Council Affairs and 
of the Department of Trusteeship 
and Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories; representatives of 
the Bureau of Finance and of the 
Bureau of Personnel; and the Chief 


of the Field Service, when appointed. 

The Executive Office of the Secre- 
tary-General continues its responsi- 
bility for general co-ordination in 
connection with missions, including 
the regular trusteeship visiting mis- 
sions to Trust Territories. The Secre- 
tary-General gives final approval to 


the appointment of the Principal 
Secretary, his deputy and substantive 
officers upon the recommendation of 
the appropriate substantive depart- 
ment and the Bureau of Personnel. 
The Principal Secretary of a mission 
reports directly to the Secretary- 
General. 





Care of Refugees to Continue 


The General Council of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, meet- 
ing at Geneva on March 22, author- 
ized its Director-General, J. Donald 
Kingsley, to continue direct care after 
June 30, 1950, for all retugees now 
in DP camps who are likely to find 
new homes overseas before March 
31, 1951. Under a previous decision 
IRO care and maintenance were to 
cease by June 30, except for those 
DP’s actually in the process of re- 
settlement or repatriation. The Coun- 
cil’s decision will affect many thou- 
sands of refugees who otherwise 
would have been thrown on the local 
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economies of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. 

The new plan is based on the 
Director-General’s proposal to ask 
the Allied Commissioners in Ger- 
many to support the additional pro- 
gram out of German reichsmarks 
funds. At present, in addition to 
administrative costs of the camps, 
IRO pays for approximately half of 
the food consumed by the DP’s. 
If the proposal is accepted by the 
High Commissioners this cost will be 
borne by the German economy. 

It is estimated that by the end of 
June approximately 148,000 refugees 
will be receiving care in IRO camps 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


March 6- March 17 





General Assembly 


United Nations Commission on Korea 


MAR. 6-17 
Field trips continued. 


United Nations Commission for Eritrea 


MAR. 6-17 
Hearings of Eritrean representatives continued. 


Security Council 

469th MEETING—MAR. 8 

Kashmir question: discussion of joint proposal 
(S/1469) continued. 

470th MEETING—MAR. 14 

Kashmir question: joint proposal adopted by 
vote of 8-0, with 2 absts. (India, Yugoslavia). 


Economic and Social Council 


Tenth Session 

30th MEETING—MAR. 6 

Slavery: discussion of Interim Report of ad hoc 
Cttee. on Slavery (E/1617) begun; U.S. draft 
resol. (E/L.43-45, with amends.) presented. 
3Ist MEETING—MAR. 6 

Slavery: U.S. draft resol., with French amend., 
adopted, by vote of 13-0, with 2 absts. 

Other questions: revised rules of proced. for 
functional comms. (E/1653) adopted; members 
of comms. nominated by govts. confirmed (E/ 
1647); China, France, Pakistan, Peru, U.S.S.R., 
U.K., U.S. elected members of Cttee. on NGO's; 
Provisional agenda (E/1645, 1647) for next 
session discussed; summary of financial impli- 
cations of present session’s actions (E/1598/ 
Session concluded. 


ad hoc Cttee, on Slavery 


U.N. B.—April 1, 1950 


MAR. 6-8, 10, 13-14 
Closed meetings. 


Interim Cttee. on Program of Meetings 
MAR. 10 

Fifth session of Comm. on Narcotic Drugs post- 
poned to Aug. 21; U.S.S.R. proposal to exclude 
present Chinese rep. defeated 2 (China, U.S. 
to 1, with 2 absts. (France, U.K.) 


United Nations Conference on Declaration 
of Death of Missing Persons 

MAR. 15-17 

Conference opened attended by 26 Member 
states; discussion of draft Convention (E/1368 
begun. 


Trusteeship Council 


Sixth Session 

35th-36th MEETINGS—MAR. 6-7 

Jerusalem: consideration of draft statute con- 
tinued. 

37th-39th MEETINGS—MAR. 8-10 

Jerusalem: consideration of draft statute con- 
tinued. 

British Cameroons: examination of annual re- 
port continued. 

40th MEETING—MAR. 11 

British Cameroons: examination of annual re- 
port continued. 

41st MEETING—MAR. 13 

Jerusalem: consideration of draft statute con- 
tinued; 3-member cttee. (Belgium, Philippines, 
U.S.) elected to draft new text of Art. 31; 
3-member cttee. (Belgium, Iraq, U.K.) elected 
to draft art. on radio facilities. 

British Cameroons: debate on annual report 
concluded. 


42nd MEETING—MAR. 14 

French Cameroons: consideration of annual re- 
port begun. 

43rd MEETING—MAR. 15 

Jerusalem: consideration of draft statute con- 


tinued. 

French Cameroons: debate on annual report 
continued. 

44th MEETING—MAR. 16 

Jerusalem: consideration of draft statute con- 
tinued. 

French Cameroons: examination of annual 
report concluded. 


UNICEF 

MAR. 6-7 

Executive board (in New York 
iLO 

MAR. 8-11 

Governing Body (in Geneva 

1RO 

MAR. 8 

Executive Committee in Geneva): 
opened. 

MAR. 14 

General Council (in Geneva): session opened. 


FAO 


MAR. 13 
Standing Advisory Cttee. on Rural Welfare (in 
Washington): opened. 


1ciTo 

Contracting Parties to G.A.T.T. (in Geneva): 
fourth session contiinued 

UNESCO 


MAR. 16 
Co-ord. Cttee. for Intl. Work Camps (in Paris 


meeting 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Lake Success, N. Y. Effective 26 February 1950 
EST—Eastern Standard Time GMT-Greenwich Mean Time 


UN INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 
Sta- Wave- Fre- 
Program tion length quency 


BBC Relay 
GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kcs 


EST GMT 
7.45- 7.51am 1245-1252 UN News in Hindi 
7.52- 8.00 am 1252-1300 UN News in Urdu 
8.00- 8.15am 1300-1315 UN News in Thai 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION 1!—(Monday-Friday) 


1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic 

1432-1440 UN News in Turkish | 

1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat (CKNC 16.84m 17,820 kcs 

1450-1458 UN News in Greek (CKCX 19.75m 15,190 kcs 

1500-1527 UN News & Program | 
in Russian J 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


1515-1525 UN News in Amharic 
1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu 
1535-1545 UN News in Persian 


10.15-10.25 am 
10.25-10.35 am 
10.35-10.45 am 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM I1—(Monday-Friday) 


1.00- 1.05pm 1800-1805 Opening and Program 
Summary 

1.05- 1.10pm 1805-1810 UN News in Hebrew 

1.10- 1.23pm 1810-1823 Correspondents Dis- 
patches 

1823-1830 UN News in French 

1840-1845 UN Summary in Arabic 

1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 

1900-1915 BBC Dispatches 

1915-1925 UN News in Dutch 

1925-1930 UN Talks 


LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 
6.45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Programs WGEA 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
in Spanish WGEO- (31.48m_ 9,530 kcs 
WCBX 16.83 m_ 17,830 kcs 
6.45- 7.00pm 2345-2400 UN Newsand Programs WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kcs 
in Spanish WCBX 16.83 m_ 17,830 kcs 
WRUA 19.54m 15,350 kcs 


\weca 19.72m 15,210 kes 
| WNRX 31.02m 9,670 kcs 


WRCA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
WNRX 31.02 m 9,670 kcs 
WCBX 16.83 m_ 17,830 kcs 


LWNRA 13.88 m_ 21,610 kes 


WNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
[ wooc 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
| 


7.00- 7.15pm 2400-0015 UN News in French 
(2400-0006 GMT) 

UN News in English 

(0006-0015 GMT) 

7.15- 7.30pm 0015-0030 Portuguese Program 





TRANSMISSION !i—(Monday-Friday) 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EST GMT Program tion length quency 


9.00- 9.45pm 0200-0245 UN News ant Programs ) WRUL 25.45 m_ 11,790 kes 
in Spanis 

9.45- 9.55pm 0245-0255 UN News in Portuguese {WLWR-1 25.62m 11,710 kes 

9.55-10.00 pm 0255-0300 UN News in Spanish WLWR-2 19.57m_ 15,330 kes 


AUSTRALIAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


0430-0435 UN News in English CHOL 25.60 m 
0435-0450 UN Radio Review CKLX 19.88 m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


0715-0717 Program Summary KNBA 25.45 m_ 11,790 kes 
0717-0725 UN News in Burmese 
0725-0730 UN News in Thai KNBI 30.93 m 9,700 kes 
0730-0735 Headline News in 
English 
0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog KRHO 
0745-0750 UN News in French 
0750-0755 UN News in Indones- 
ian-Malay 
0755-0800 UN News in Dutch 
0800-0815 UN News in English 
0815-0835 Chinese Program From 0835-0845 GMT add: 
0835-0842 UN News in Urdi Manila 13.91 m_ 21,570 kes 
0842-0845 Music and Close Relay |! 


16.85 m_ 17,800 kes 


Manila 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
Relay II 


EUROPE & MIDDLE EAST POINT TO POINT TRANSMISSIONS 
12.00-00.05am 0500-0505 Opening and Program 


Summary 
00.05-00.10 am Radio Teheran 
Radio Kabul 


Radio Athens 


0505-0510 UN News in Persian 
00.10-00.15am 0510-0515 UN News in Pushtu 
00.15-00.25am 0515-0525 UN News in Greek 


BROADCAST OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1600-1800 GMT 
(11.00-1.00 P.M. EST) and from 2000-2345 GMT (3.00-6.45 P.M. EST) on the 
following frequencies: 

A.M. P.M. 
WNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kes WNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
(from 1600-1800 GMT) (2000-2230 GMT) 
Wwooc 19.83 m 15,130 kes 25.48 m 11,770 kcs 
(from 1615-1800 GMT) (2015-2345 GMT) 
Wwooc 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
(2000-2345 GMT) 


aE a a 


REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


“United Natiors Today,’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in U.N. sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays 
through Fridays—or Tuesdays through Saturdays. Check local newspapers for 
exact time. 

“‘Memo From Lake Success,’ a weekly 15-minute feature program, is car- 
ried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) and the Trans- 
Canada Network (33 stations) on Saturdays from 6:15-6:30 pm EST. (in New 
York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 am EST.) 

“U.N. Story,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series is carried 
over 400 stations in the United States. Check your local newspaper for time. 


AMERICAN NETWORKS TO CARRY NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES 


Two new series of United Nations documentaries will be broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations 
activities on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and 
cinema stars will play feature roles in these documentaries, which were 
prepared by outstanding international writers and producers. 

One series will be under the direction of Mr. Norman Corwin, well 
known American radio dramatist who is the United Nations Radio’s Director 
of Special Projects. This series entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace’ will be car- 
ried by the Mutual Broadcasting System, and it will include six monthly 
hour-long documentaries to be produced in New York, Washington, New 
Delhi and Toronto. They will be broadcast from 9:00-10:00 pm EST on 
Sundays. 

The following schedule for the Mutual Broadcasting System series has been 
arranged: 

April 16—documentary on ICAO 

May 7—documentary on V.E. Day 


June 18—documentary on Trusteeship 
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July 16—documentary on UNESCO 
September—documentary on Technical Assistance. 


Another monthly documentary series will be carried by the National Broad- 
casting Company on Sunday 1-1:30 p.m. EST, and over WNBC on following 
Thursday, 11:30-12:00 p.m. EST. The programs will be repeated over WNYC 
at 8:30 p.m. on March 29, April 19, May 17, June 28, and July 19. 

The following schedule for the NBC series has been arranged: 

April 9—a documentary on the U.N. program of narcotics control. 

May 7—"Your Health, Sir’’—a documentary on the work of the World 

Health Organization. 

June 18—"E Equals MC2—Formula for Peace?’’—a documentary on atomic 

energy control. 

July 9—'’Pay As You Go,’’—a documentary on the International Bank. 


American listeners should check local newspapers for exact time of broad- 
cast in their communities. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS: 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, including requests for copies of 
this schedule, should be addressed to: 

UNITED NATIONS RADIO 
Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 


or to the Director of the nearest U.N. Information Centre. These centres are 
located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico City, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, Warsaw, 
and Washington. 


U.N. B.—April 1, 1950 











United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


W. H. Smith and Son 
71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 

Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. 
Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 

Cuba: 


La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindio 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Pembangunan-Opbouw, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 
Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9. 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon: & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 


Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 


Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 


International Documents Service, Colum 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D‘Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo 


Venezuela: 

Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva 
Switzerland: or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success. New York, U.S.A 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE EFFECTS OF TAXATION 
ON FOREIGN TRADE AND 
INVESTMENT 


A publication of the United Nations 


Department of Economic Affairs 


This study prepared by the International Tax Section of the 


Fiscal Division: 


deals with the role which taxes on foreign trade and 
investment play in the over-all government revenue pic- 
ture, especially in under-developed countries; 


discusses the importance which tax factors have in 
directing the flow of foreign goods and capital; 


analyzes the specific types of tax barriers and methods 
of tax incentives which are operating or can operate to 
deter or promote the expansion of foreign trade and 


investment; 


considers in detail the problem of international double 
taxation and the numerous techniques by which govern- 
ments seek, through law or treaty, to bring this problem 


under control. 


An appendix of approximately 30 pages of tables illustrates 
the operation of the growing network of international tax 
agreements for the avoidance of double taxation. 


87 pp., including tables $0.50 3/9 Stg. 
Sw. Fr. 2.00 
(U.N. Publications No. 1950.XVI.1) 


Available in other national currencies from all 
authorized Sales Agents for U.N. Publications. 








